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PHOTOGRAPHY FROM AIRCRAFT 


(Copyright, 191%, by Col. Dion Williams, U. S. M. C.) 
Cot. Dion Wiiiiams, U. S. MarINE Corps 


to cover his own force and its movements by a screen thrown 

out to the front and flanks to hold back the enemy scouts and 
reconnoitering forces that in turn sought to pierce the enemy screen 
and ascertain the details of his forces and their dispositions and 
movements. 

For this duty of screening and reconnaissance the cavalry 
seemed best adapted and for this reason this arm of the service 
came to be known as “the eyes of the army.” 

It was ever apparent that the most comprehensive view of a 
section of country was to be had from the highest point overlooking 
it and spies and scouts sought such vantage points from which to 
gain a knowledge of the enemy forces and the terrain over which 
they operated. Such views of the country came to be called “bird’s- 
eye views” and elaborate systems of rapid sketching were taught 
to selected officers and men in order that the records of the views 
thus obtained might be quickly put on record for transmission to 
the general and his staff to be used as a basis for the plans of 
operation against the enemy. 

This was at best a slow process and with the advent of photog- 
raphy the possibilities for rapidly recording the results of a recon- 
naissance by this means soon became apparent to military men. 

The subject of photography from aircraft is as old as the art 
of photography itself, as aircraft in the forms of both captive and 
free balloons were already in use when, about 1830, Daguerre and 
Niepce were producing the first photographs, then known as 


daguerreotypes. 


|]: THE old style of warfare on the land each general attempted 
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At that time Daguerre wrote that the “time required to produce 
a photographic copy of a landscape is from seven to eight hours, 
but single objects, when strongly lighted by sunlight, or when they 
are themselves very bright, can be taken in about three hours.” 
After this it took many hours to develop and complete the picture 
which was at best rather hazy as to detail. 

With such a slow exposure it was of course impossible to take 
a photograph from a balloon since the balloon could not be held 
steadily in one spot for any length of time; but the time required 
for an exposure was gradually cut down until it became possible 
during the last year of the Civil War, 1865, to take photographs 
from captive balloons under the most favorable circumstances and 
some such photographs were actually made from Union captive 
balloons on the siege lines before Richmond and Petersburg. 

By 1870 the time necessary to expose a plate to obtain a prac- 
ticable result had been reduced to one-twentieth of a second, and 
during the Franco-Prussian War the French Aviation Corps made 
the first practical use of photography in aeronautic reconnaissance 
taking photographs from both free and captive balloons. 


It is recorded that the chief of the French aviation service of 


that date in writing to his friend, a general of cavalry, said, “if ex- 
yeriments which we are now conducting to develop a means of 
sailing and steering balloons in any desired direction prove success- 
ful, the role of the cavalry as the eyes of the army will be gone.” 
These experiments were never successful with the sailing bal- 
loon, but erith the dirigible power-driven balloon and the heavier 
than air machine this problem has been solved, and in the present 
great war the réle of “the eyes of the army” has definitely passed 
from the slow cavalry to the swift scouts in the air. The “bird’s- 
eye view” is at last readily attainable, since in the aircraft we 
have the bird which can fly anywhere at will and in the camera 
we have the “bird's-eye” which can spy out the enemy’s every 
movement and disposition from a vantage point far above him, 
znd can also make instantaneous record of all that it sees on plate 
or film from which in turn any number of copies can be produced 
to any desired scale for further examination and study or for per- 
manent rec ord. 
In order to secure a photograph of any portion of the earth’s 
surface in true plan, that is as it would be delineated upon a map 
orrectly drawn to scale, it is necessary that the camera should be 
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directed downward with its focal axis exactly vertical. Any de- 
viation from the vertical will result in a distortion of the resultant 
picture as is shown by the accompanying illustrations, figures 
1 and 2. 

Figure 1 shows the resultant photograph from an exposure 
taken with the axis of the camera inclined to the plane of the earth’s 
surface. It is very difficult to ascertain from the position of the 
photographer in an aeroplane above the ground the exact degree 
of such inclination at the time of exposure; but once this angle is 
ascertained it is a comparatively simple matter to bring the picture 
to the true proportions by rephotographing the original picture 
with the copying camera inclined at such an angle to the original 
picture as will correct the angle of obliquity. The result of such a 
rephotographing of the picture shown in figure 1 is illustrated by 
figure 2. 

In case a map of the area photographed is available the necessary 
angle of correction may be determined by comparison of distances 
between known points shown in both map and the original photo- 
graph. 

Several forms of copying cameras have been devised for cor- 
recting photographs made from aircraft so as to bring all of the 
dimensions to the correct proportions. As instrument of this type 
is shown in figure 3. This is the Scheimpflug-Kammerer perspecto- 
graph, and by it the original film to be copied and the sensitive plate 
for making the copy exposure may be quickly placed at any de- 
sired angle to each other. 

In any photograph of an area of ground taken from above look- 
ing downward the central portion of the picture will be practically 
true to scale, but the outer portions of the picture will appear in 
distortion, the amount of distortion depending upon the distance 
of any point from the focal center of the photograph. Hence in 
mapping by photography from aircraft only a very small area can be 
covered by one exposure if great accuracy is desired. In order to 
obtain a wider field of view at one exposure from one given point 
in the air, Scheimpflug devised the combination aerial camera shown 
in figure 4. This is really eight cameras carrying eight separate 
plates all of which may be exposed at the same instant. The central 
camera should be directed vertically downward, in which case the 


seven cameras arranged radially around the central one will be 
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directed obliquely at a known angle so as to cover the field sur- 
rounding that which is covered by the central camera. 

After all of the eight plates are developed, the seven from 
the outer cameras may be reduced to the true proportions by the use 
of the perspectograph, and then the eight pictures may be combined 
into one, the combined picture showing a large area of ground to 
true scale. 

The photographs resulting from the exposure at the same instant 
of the eight plates of this combination camera are shown by figure 
5, and the final combination picture secured by reducing the seven 
outer photographs to the true scale and then combining all of the 
eight photographs is shown by figure 6. 

All of the foregoing is upon the assumption that the surface of 
the ground so photographed is level or nearly so. In case the 
ground is hilly or sloping such divergences from the true level will 
cause other errors, as illustrated by figure 7. 

Thus it will be seen that if the heavy line represents the inter- 
section of the surface of the ground by a vertical plane and the 
point A represents the position of the camera in an aeroplane from 
which a photograph is taken with the axis of the camera directed 
vertically downward, that portion of the photograph which covers 
the level portion of the ground from B to C will be in true scale, 
while those portions which cover the hill slopes to the right and 
left of the level portion will be distorted due to their angle of slope. 
As a result the photograph would represent the point D as being at 
the position D,, while to be correct its position should be shown 
at D,, and a like distortion would be shown for the point E. 

Such inaccuracies can only be corrected by a knowledge of the 
configuration of the ground as illustrated by a contoured map 
made from a survey of the area in question. The errors due to these 
causes may be to a great extent overcome by taking a large number 
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of photographs, each one covering but a small area, and then com- 
bining all of them into one picture in their correct relative positions ; 
but even in case such a method is employed, the errors will not en- 
tirely disappear and this may mark the real limits of accuracy of 
mapping by photography from aircraft. 

However, in the field of reconnaissance surveying to lay out 
roughly the routes for roads or railroads, or for general military 
purposes, great accuracy is not demanded, and the limits of allowable 
error are not exceeded. 

As will be seen by close examination of the photographs taken 
from aircraft which are reproduced in this article, many of the 
details which are necessary for a military officer to know in order 
t' at he may correctly estimate the situation in so far as it concerns 
t..e terrain to be covered by proposed operations can be more rapidly 
Cepicted by this than by any other known means. The positions of 
roads, railroads, streams, bridges, woods, buildings, earthworks, 
batteries and even bodies of troops in camp or in position for at- 
tack or defense may be shown by photographs from an aeroplane 
or dirigible flying rapidly over the enemy’s territory, and it will 
require but a few minutes to develop and print the pictures so 
obtained. 

The enlargements of such photographs, either by photography or 
by a projecting lantern will bring out many details clearly and suc- 
cessive photographs taken at intervals of hours or days will show 
the changes in a military position and enable the commander to 
modify his plans according to the circumstances as shown. 

Many other types of cameras are used in aerial reconnaissance, 
some of them being large ones with powerful telephoto lenses by 
means of which great detail is obtained from great heights, but 
these are open to the objections that the motor vibrations are apt 
to ruin the picture; still they are particularly adaptable for use in 
dirigibles which can fly over enemy country at great heights and 
stop the motor when it is desired to make an exposure. 

The larger instruments are not suitable to peace time recon- 
naissance, being too conspicuous and liable to attract undesirable 
attention which might have disastrous results for the reconnoitering 
officer, as such operations are classed by most nations under the 
head of espionage and punishable by heavy fines and imprisonment. 


For such reconnaissance work small and inconspicuous instruments 
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should be employed, the multiple aeroplane camera hereafter de- 
scribed being a good example of this class. 

Attempts have been made to use the standard moving picture 
camera for making photographs from aeroplanes, and it was thought 
by the advocates of this method that the resultant film would give 
an accurate representation of a belt of country passed over by the 
aeroplane carrying the camera and that this film could be thrown 
on the screen and all of the military and topographic features 
shown on any desired scale of enlargement. 

While this appeared to be very fine in theory so many diffi- 
culties were encountered in practice that the system has proved to 
be of little value so far. The excessive vibration from the aero- 
plane motor caused a “dizziness” in the picture which tended to 
obliterate all minor features, and it was found that good pictures 
could only be obtained by volplaning with the motor stopped. This 
interfered seriously with the operation of the aeroplane. 

An adaptation of the moving picture camera method is used in 
a recent American invention known as the multiple aeroplane 
camera designed by Herbert & Huesgen of New York, and illus- 
trated by figures 8 and 9. This is a small and very compact instru- 
ment, the dimensions being 814 by 4% by 2% inches, and the weight 
being but 6 pounds. 

It uses the standard perforated motion-picture negative film 
in 50-foot lengths, which gives a total capacity of 750 exposures 
from one loading of the camera. It is in no sense a motion-picture 
camera as each exposure is made by one separate operation. The 
camera may be reloaded in daylight by the use of special film maga- 
zines or it may be reloaded in the ordinary manner in any photo- 
graphic dark room. 

The camera has two roller magazines carried on spindles within 
the camera case, the upper one for holding the unexposed film and 
the lower one containing a ratchet-operated take-up spool for re- 
ceiving the film after exposure, while between the two magazines 
ctly in rear of the lens are the exposure frame and shutter 
mechanism. 


A high-grade anastigmatic lens of universal focus is used, 
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having the high speed of f4.8, and a focal length of 434 inches, and 
it is suitable for use at elevations of from 500 to 10,000 feet. 
With this camera any number of exposures from one to 750 


may be made, the whole number may be removed from the camera 
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after complete exposure and developed together in the ordinary 
manner employed for motion-picture films or any number of ex- 
posures may be cut from the film-strip and developed and the re- 
maining portion of the film-strip rethreaded on the take-up spool 
for further use as desired. 

Figure 8 shows the camera ready for use, and figure 9 shows 
it with the side cover removed to disclose the operating mechanism. 
The camera, being attached to the aeroplane at any convenient 
point where its lens will have an unobstructed view downward, is 
operated by a flexible cable or wire leading from a hand-pull near 
the observer’s seat to the operating lever of the camera. By means 
of this lever and the cam and spring connections shown in the illus- 
tration, one pull of the connecting cable winds up the previous ex- 
posure, sets the shutter, makes one exposure, and registers the 
number of photographs taken. 

About one second is required for making one exposure and 
succeeding exposures may be made at intervals of one second or 
more as desired up to the limit of the magazine film, or 750 ex- 
posures in all. 

The films are developed in the same manner as that employed 
in the ordinary motion-picture process and contact films and prints 
may be made by the usual methods. Enlargements may be made by 
simply photographic processes or by the use of a projecting lantern 
and screen to suit the scale of the reference map to be used. 

Figure 10 shows reproductions of contact prints from films 
taken at a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and figure 11 shows 
one of the exposures enlarged four times. 

A ready means of examining the results obtained by the ex- 
posure of a strip of film is to make a positive film from the negative 
and then throw the pictures upon a screen by means of a projecting 
lantern. In this manner the photographs may be enlarged to any 
desired scale for examination of the details or for comparison with 
a reference map of the same territory. For accurate comparison 
the reference map may be pinned up on the screen and the photo- 
graph thrown upon the screen alongside of the map, the projected 
photograph being brought to the exact scale of the map by regulating 
the distance between the lantern and the screen. 

A lantern especially designed for this purpose is illustrated by 


figure 12. This lantern is provided with electric light and connec- 
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tions, and is especially fitted to protect the film from fire, but pro- 
jecting lanterns using other forms of light may be used. 

The advantages of this camera are in its small size, ease of 
manipulation, the great number of exposures that can be made with 
one loading of the magazine, the simplicity of examination of the 
results on any desired scale of map by the use of the projecting 
lantern, and the use of standard motion-picture film which is avail- 
able all over the world. 

An aeroplane camera recently developed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company is illustrated by figure 13. This camera is provided with a 
trigger-operated mechanism, and a pistol grip and sights for 
quickly aiming it at any desired locality of the terrain below the 
line of flight. 

It is fitted with a “Graflex back’? which permits of the use of 
film rolls, film packs, or 4 inch by 5 inch plates, as may be desirable. 
In any case an exposure is made by simply pulling the trigger. 

When a roll of film is used a new and unexposed portion of the 
film may be instantly shot into place after making an exposure by 
pulling a small lever with the index finger. 

Thus, the observer can make one exposure after another as 
rapidly as may be desired while flying over any portion of the earth’s 
surface. 

Prints resulting from the various exposures may be subsequently 
brought to proper perspective scale as already described and en- 
larged to any desired scale by photographic process or by means of 
a projecting lantern. 

The lens employed is a special telestigmatic f. 6.8 type, placed 
14 inches from the plate, which gives results equal to those obtained 
by the ordinary lenses placed at a distance of 24 inches from the 
plate. The lens is of the fixed focus type especially adapted for long 
distance photography. 

The hand and dial shown at the front end of the camera are for 
controlling the size of the diaphragm opening of the lens. 

The winding key shown at the upper rear end of the camera is 
used for adjusting the shutter curtain to any desired position de- 
pending upon the exposure aperture required. After being wound 
upon its spool the shutter curtain may be moved from one position 
to another to regulate the size of the aperture by pushing a small 
trip, the size of the aperture being indicated by a number showing 
through a small window. The tension on the curtain may also be 
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regulated by means of a knurled head, shown in the lower left 
corner of the illustration, the various tension numbers being indi- 
cated through a second small window. A table on a small brass plate 
near the rear end of the camera gives the aperture of curtain and 
tension number for any time of exposure from one-tenth of a second 
to one-thousandth of a second. 

The camera box is of mahogany covered with a waterproof 
fabric, and its dimensions are 22 inches long by 6 inches square at 
one end and 5 inches square at the other end, and its total weight 
is 10 pounds. 

Good results have been obtained with this aeroplane camera at 
elevations up to 5,000 feet. 

The photograph of the famous Impérial City at Peking, China, 
illustrated by figure 14, shows what can be done with an ordinary 
Kodak camera from an aeroplane flying at low altitude. 

This photograph was taken in July, 1913, from a Caudron bi- 
plane flying at about 45 miles per hour at an altitude of 600 
feet. The day was clear and bright and had a lens es- 
pecially designed for such a purpose been used the definition would 
have been very sharp. As can be seen by inspection of the photo- 
graph, the camera was not directed vertically down, which re- 
sulted in a picture in perspective and not in plan, hence to reduce 
the picture to the correct proportion for exact comparison with a 
topographical survey map it would be necessary to rephotograph the 
picture by some means similar to the perspectograph already 
described. 

Nevertheless details such as shown in this photograph might be 
of great value in the case of a scouting reconnaissance by aero- 
plane of a city held by the enemy. 

For strictly naval uses at sea photography from aircraft may be 
of very limited use, but in developing shore lines and the topog- 
raphy of the land adjacent to the shore lines, as well as for quickly 
recording the positions of wrecks, shoals, rocks and many other ob- 
structions to navigation many uses may be found for such photo- 


graphs both in times of peace and war. 

In theory and practice such photography is doubtless capable 
of great future development and the time may not be far distant 
when it will be a common means of mapping for both military and 
commercial purposes. 
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DISCIPLINE AND CONTENTMENT 


By Lirur. Cort. GEorGE VAN OrDEN, U. S. MARINE Corps 


HE strength of a military organization is measured by the 
quality of its discipline. Unless a leader can command the 
loyal, instant obedience of his men, his military skill, however 

great, is valueless. Every strategic plan, every tactical maneuver, is 
based upon the premise that each individual will do his part whole- 
heartedly. Blunders may be retrieved by discipline; battles can 
never be won without it. 

To discover the principles underlying good discipline and to 
learn to apply them should be the first steps in the education of all 
officers. The importance of this part of military education cannot 
be too strongly emphasized at the present time. When the nation 
is in peril, when great masses of officers and men must be trained in 
a very limited time, it is of vital importance that no false method 
be employed and no blunders be committed in bringing the troops 
to a high state of discipline. 

There are many excellent definitions of discipline, but little has 
been written to tell us how to attain it. However defined, it rests 
upon subordination of self to the authority of a leader. True dis- 
cipline can be attained only through voluntary subordination. It 
must be based upon reason, and must appeal to common sense and 
sentiment, or it will fail when the test comes. Discipline is closely 
related to contentment. If men are mentally satisfied with their lot, 
discipline is good under the most adverse conditions. Cold, hunger, 
and hardship are borne cheerfully as part of the game. On the other 
hand, grievances, fancied or real, will cause men to defy authority, 
regardless of possible punishment. Fear of consequences never deter 
men from disobedience and disaffection; good order and subordina- 
tion rest upon higher ground. It is not good shoes, nor smart 
uniforms, nor fine rifles that make discipline. Discipline has gone 
barefoot and in rags. 

History tells us that well-disciplined armies have almost invari- 
ably been made up of experienced soldiers. It might, therefore, be 
argued that experience is the one essential. Accepting this as true 
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in the main, it should be remembered that experience need not be 
personal ; the great advances of the past fifteen hundred years in all 
arts and sciences have been due to study of and improvement upon 
the achievements of predecessors. 

The Marine Corps is justly proud of its excellent discipline at 
the present time. This condition is the product of several factors— 
tradition, kind of service performed, the splendid quality (probably 
the best in the world) of its enlisted men, the character of its offi- 
cers and their skill in developing and maintaining the spirit of dis- 
cipline. The principles applied by marine officers in achieving suc- 
cess furnish a field for useful study. The other factors are more or 
less fixed, and are therefore less subject to influence by the art of 
leadership. 

The average officer is not a born leader; neither does he acquire 
with his commission the skill to lead men. The quality of officers 
entering the Marine Corps has been practically constant for many 
years. No group can claim to excel others in mental capacity or in 
devotion to duty. Yet it has been demonstrated that, whatever the 
arguments against stagnation in promotion, discipline is always at 
its best when officers pass slowly through the grades. Sudden 
increases, whereby inexperienced men fill the grades of company 
officer, are invariably followed by considerable loss of discipline 
throughout the corps. Natural aptitude aids some officers to progress 
more rapidly than others, but in the end all have to learn to observe 
certain elements that are essential to success. There is no royal road. 

One of the most important of those elements is the attitude of 
the officer toward his men. He should have at all times proper 
regard for the dignity of his office, but his manner should not, for 
that reason, lack cordiality and sympathy. In avoiding the weak- 
ness of familiarity, he should not go to the other extreme of con- 
temptuous superiority. A lofty and superior attitude should never 
be assumed; a good officer does not need it; in a poor one it is an 


arrogation that deceives no one. 

There is a belief—almost a conviction—prevalent among those 
unversed in military life that to be efficient an officer must be “hard ;” 
that he must act abruptly and speak curtly, even roughly, to impress 
his personality and position as an officer upon the enlisted man. 
Newly appointed officers are prone to adopt this attitude in the 
honest belief that it is the proper one. 
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It is a matter of observation that men respond in kind to the 
manner in which they are approached. If they are treated as unde- 
serving scoundrels, they will make a special effort to come up to the 
specification. Resentment against harshness will lead them to con- 
duct of which they would never otherwise be guilty. Just as cer- 
tainly do they respond to appeals to their manly qualities. Men 
who feel that they are trusted take pride in being worthy of that 
trust. When they know that they are presumed to be honorable and 
reliable until the contrary is proved, they will be honorable and 
reliable in conduct. 

Proper attitude is determined by courtesy and good sense. 
Whether officer or enlisted man, every one demands courteous treat- 
ment. Humiliating a man accomplishes no good; it can only arouse 
a desire for revenge, and, failing that, hatred for a service that 
makes such occurrences possible. Discourtesy is the last refuge of 
one uncertain of the authority of his position. 

Sloth is as great an enemy of discipline as it is of other forms of 
efficiency. Time-killing garrisons are always unhappy and ill-disci- 
plined. “The antidote for trouble is hard work” is a proverb much 
quoted in the service. Activity is not merely an antidote; it is a 
preventive when directed intelligently. It must be mental as well as 
physical, useful rather than laborious, and must have a definite, 
well-understood object. There is so much to each, so much that must 
be done, it is not difficult to keep the men busy. 

An officer might say, “Dig here and keep on digging until I tell 
you to stop,” and his men would undoubtedly obey. But they would 
obey with greater alacrity if he should say, “We are to dig a trench 
along this line,” and then proceed to show why a trench would, in 
campaign, be located on such a line, what protection it should give 
when completed, etc. In the second case, he will have added interest. 
Interest is the factor that converts drudgery into recreation. Men 
have a genius for constructive work, and will voluntarily undergo 
all sorts of danger and fatigue if they think there is something 
unusual, desirable or dramatic in what they are doing. 

No little ingenuity is sometimes required to arouse interest in 
necessary and tiring work. There is, however, a great variety of 
ways of inducing it, and a few minutes’ consideration will generally 
develop the best. The least artificial method should be chosen, for 
if it is too obvious it will defeat itself. Bonuses or offers of rewards 
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should be used sparingly; mercenaries have always been costly and 
uncertain subordinates. Few men try to be special first class for the 
sake of the privileges enjoyed by that class; not many expert rifle- 
men think of the five dollars a month awaiting them when they turn 
in their scores. Study of the interest and emotions exhibited in 
these cases shows us that we should appeal to personal pride and de- 
sire to excel for the sake of excellence, to sentiment rather than to 
desire for material gain. 

It goes almost without saying that to inspire interest an officer 
must himself be interested. Duty for which a leader cannot at least 
simulate interest will hardly commend itself to those who have to do 
the manual labor. 

In nothing is an officer’s quality displayed to better advantage 
than in the patience with which he views the wrecking of his plans 
either by unforeseen circumstances or by mistakes in judgment by 
subordinates. To curb natural irritation, to look things over calmly, 
and to straighten out confusion without delay and without recrimina- 
tion is one of the highest proofs of leadership. If blame attaches to 
anyone under such circumstances, it is usually to the leader. He 
should have foreseen the condition that arose, or he should have so 
framed his orders that they would have been clearer. To condemn 
another for one’s own errors is the worst of injustice. 

Assuming that the fault does lie in an honest mistake in judg- 
ment and not in negligence on the part of a subordinate, impatient 
reprimand does more harm than good. Mistakes should not be 
pointed out in so severe a manner as to injure initiative and willing- 
ness to assume responsibility. The spirit behind the act determines 
the way in which it should be viewed. Subordinates are generally 
animated by the same high desire to succeed and to merit approba- 
tion as are their seniors. Troubles of this sort can often be avoided 
by the practice of giving subordinates enough information to enable 
them to do their part without guessing blindly at what they should 
do. Those who lack judgment, either through inexperience or by 
nature, should not be assigned tasks beyond their capabilities unless 
the leader is willing to accept in good grace the consequences. 

Patience is but a part of the administration of justice. No one 
can be exactly just in every case, because justice is never absolute ; 
but by observing certain principles an officer can attain very close to 
the ideal. Punishment is the application of force to eliminate evil 
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tendencies. The only possible justification for assigning a punish- 
ment is that it may prevent a recurrence of the crime. When it goes 
beyond that military justice becomes injustice. An officer should ask 
himself in every case, “What punishment will prevent others from 
committing this offense? What is the least punishment that will 
suffice?” He must not forget that his mission is not so much to 
search out evil and suppress it as to discover good and develop it. 
Handled carelessly, punitive force is likely to tear down rather than 
to build up. 

Above all, justice must be impartial. Favoritism is fatal to dis- 
cipline. So also is alternating lenience with severity. When justice 
becomes a game of chance, men will get into the game for the fun 
and excitement of gambling. There should be no such thing as 
“taking chances” with discipline. 

Company officers are primarily conservators of men. Very sel- 
dom will they have occasion in campaign for independent decision 
as to whether their men shall be used for any given purpose. It is 
normally their duty to arrive at the end of marches on time with 
their men in the best possible condition; to deploy for combat with 
the greatest possible effective strength; to have at all times every 
member of their companies at maximum efficiency . Companies are 
simply elements of military strength placed under the charge of 
captains and lieutenants to be developed and held in readiness for 
use in carrying out the plans of higher commanders. To accomplish 
their aims, company officers must study their men individually to 
develop latent strength and to eradicate weakening tendencies. 
Keeping their men well-clothed, well-fed and in sanitary surround- 
ings is not the most important of their responsibilities. Circum- 
stances may prevent their doing any or all of these, and yet the men 
can be kept contented and well-disciplined. Health and contentment 
depend less upon material conditions than upon state of mind. Every 
effort must be made to maintain an esprit de corps that cheerfully 
bears necessary discomfort and privation. 

Loyalty to ideals always takes the form of devotion to something 
tangible that embodies those ideals—a flag, an emblem, or a leader. 
Every officer should try to attach his men to him by such a bond. 
He may by prestige and example arouse to a higher degree the 
spirit of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, but he must foster that spirit 
by direct and personal interest in the welfare of his men. He must 
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help to smooth out difficulties, encourage proper ambition, and re- 
ward effort. The company commander who has spent some time in 
educating a company clerk is tempted to block that man’s promo- 
tion to sergeant ; he does not like to have his best duty sergeant taken 
from him to be first sergeant of another company. It is only natural 
that he should want to enjoy the result of his own effort in develop- 
ing these men; yet if he yields to the temptation to hold them he 
will be killing the very spirit that made them what they are. The 
sacrifice will more than pay for itself in the effect that it will have 
upon other ambitious men of the company. Men are devoted to the 
leader who shows devotion to them. Example can but inspire 
loyalty; reciprocity nourishes it. A thousand marines would prob- 
ably give a thousand reasons for their loyalty to the corps, but their 
reasons could be summed up in one—the corps is loyal to them. 

Character and personality of the leader have great effect upon 
discipline. These are, however, but indices of the quality of material 
the officer brings to the melting pot of military organization, to be 
refined and strengthened or to be burned out as dross. Vicious 
characters are eliminated from one grade just as inexorably as from 
any other. In this discussion we are not concerned with the causes 
of failure, but with the underlying principles of success. Successful 
characters manifest themselves according to their strength, but all 
have qualities in common. They are dignified, with proper respect 
for the dignity of others; strict in enforcing obedience, but patient to 
investigate before condemning; just and impartial in their judg- 
ments; loyal to those from whom they expect loyalty. They have 
learned that self-discipline is the first step in developing company 
discipline. 











ENFILADE vs. FRONTAL’ 


By Capt. S. R. Wason, R. F. A. 


FEW notes to urge value of enfilade fire as opposed to frontal 
fire, especially with regard to trench warfare. 

1. The proportion of three flat trajectory guns to one 
howitzer in the field artillery of a division throws an undue propor- 
tion of incidental shooting on to the latter, owing to the ease with 
which parapets can be constructed to guard against the former. 

2. Infantry who have experienced enfilade shrapnel fire from 
field guns know the difficulty of making sufficiently high buttresses 
to afford protection to the whole of a “bay.” The sentry in the day- 
time can get under the buttress, but if the trenches are full this 
becomes either impossible or else the men taking cover from the 
buttress cannot use their arms to the best advantage (No. 2). 

3. Any artilleryman knows that the accuracy of his gun for line 
is much greater than for range; 50 per cent zones of 18-pr. at 3,000 
yards, 1.8 yards, and 31 yards, respectively; personal error of the 
layer about the same for both; windy weather affects line adversely, 
but experience will teach observers to give accurate corrections 
(No.1). 

1, As range increases so do 50 per cent zones, but breadth zone 
always remains so small as to be almost negligible (5-inch howitzer, 
5,500 yards; breadth zone, 6 yards). 

5. Owing to the greater accuracy of guns for line than range, 
fire against trenches being attacked can be kept up till infantry 
gets much closer if enfilade fire than frontal. 

6. Using high explosive shell with howitzers, a much greater 
proportion can be expected to be really effective if fire comes from 
such a direction that the 50 per cent zone lies along the trench than 
if it meets the same at right angles ( No. 3). 

7. The bullets from field gun, and even howitzer shrapnel, search 
a trench in such a manner as to make it very uncomfortable if the 
line of the shell meets that of the trench at an angle of 30°. If 
the trench lines were absolutely parallel, this would double the gun 

‘Reprinted from The Journal of The Royal Artillery. 
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range, but the accurate trench maps which aeroplane photographs 
now provide greatly assist the placing of guns to enfilade the slight- 
est salient, or reentrant, or irregularity in a trench line (No. 3). 

8. Shrapnel shells from field guns to be used to cut wire entangle- 
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ments will do much more damage if they cross the line of the wire 
transversely than if they meet it at right angles (No. 3). 

9. Difficulty is often experienced in obtaining concealed positions 
for flat trajectory guns. Positions can often be found from which 
guns can be well concealed to fire to the flanks when it is impossible 
for them to get sufficient cover to hide their flash and yet clear the 
crest which provides the cover. If the crest which provides the 
cover has not got to be cleared, many more positions become avail- 
able. Cover to front can often be improvised by thickening existing 
hedges, screens, etc., so long as the shell is not required to clear the 
cover thus obtained. 

10. Infantry look-outs, on whom much dependence must always 
be placed for location of targets, are much slower at picking up 
objects to their flanks than to their fronts; also, if trench lines close 
to each other and observation difficult and by periscope only, they 
will take much greater pains to assist artillery to find the gun that 
shoots at themselves than the gun that may be seen from their posi- 
tion but which fires at trenches one mile on their left. At the same 
time, enemy guns firing from a flank are always harder to locate 
than guns firing directly or more or less from the front. 

11. Guns are now no longer more immune from fire if 2,000 
yards behind trench line than if 1,000, owing to observation from 
above and the long range of neutralizing batteries. 

12. The obvious disadvantage is that of increased length of com- 
munication, but in trench warfare this is easily overcome. The 
second disadvantage is the necessity for laying additional wire to 
keep touch with the troops to the immediate front, but in many cases 
an alternative position very close can be found to support the latter 
if required, and most batteries have several observing stations. Vis- 
ual signaling is much easier to conceal from the enemy if the line of 
communication is across the line of the opposing trenches, and not 
directly from front to rear. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MACHINE 
GUNS 


Capt. Joun J. Dooiky, MARINE Corps RESERVE? 


N the use of machine guns two features stand out: (1) the task 
to allot them; (2) the assistance to expect from them. 
Machine guns began to come into their own in the Boer War, 
their use before having been mainly confined to the British in their 
small wars in Egypt, India and Africa. 

Following the Boer War Germany took them up seriously, espe- 
cially with the idea of using them as assistance to cavalry. The 
Boer War had brought out the necessity of training mounted troops 
to combine fire action with shock tactics, and it was also plain that 
the power of mounted troops, whether infantry or cavalry, for 
independent action, would be greatly increased if they had a self- 
contained fire power besides the pistol, the rifle or the carbine. 

While Germany was organizing her machine guns, the Manchurian 
War broke out between Russia and Japan. At that time the Ger- 
mans had four batteries of Hotchkiss guns, six guns to a battery, 
one with each cavalry brigade, but none with their infantry. 

The Russians had one company, of eight guns, intended for use 
in support of infantry, all of them on carriage mountings. It is 
plain that neither of the armies placed much dependence on this arm 
when the conflict began, but as the war went on its value was too 
evident to be ignored, and both belligerents trained large numbers 
of machine gunners and bought various types of machine guns. 

When peace came the Russians had 38 guns and the Japanese 
320, a great proportion of which had undoubtedly been captured 
from the Russians. Barbed wire and machine guns stood out in 
that war as the greatest obstacles in the attack. The war had proved 
beyond doubt their great possibilities. 





1The writer of “Characteristics of Machine Guns” was, at the time of its 
writing, a retired officer of the Maine Organized Militia, holding the rank 
of colonel. He is now a captain in the Marine Corps Reserve, and Captain 
Dooley scarcely requires the formality of an introduction to the Marine 
Corps. He has been for years one of the leading riflemen in the United 
States. and in recent vears, having turned his attention to the machine 
gun field, has won recognition as one of the leading experts in all phases 
covering the manufacture and tactical employment of machine guns. His 
contribution to the scant literature on machine guns has the merits of the 
expert’s viewpoint, and he has selected for his subject a phase that is of 
direct interest and importance to the Marine Corps. 
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Roughly speaking, the Germans, when the present war began, had 
over 50,000 machine guns, and it is believed that since then the 
number has been increased to 200,000, while the Allies have greatly 
increased the inferior number they owned when the war began. 

There are in the main two types of machine guns: The recoil 
operated, such as the Maxim; the gas operated, such as the Lewis 
or Maxim. 

All military powers are agreed on one thing, basing their tactical 
employment of machine guns on their characteristics, that they 
should be used to support closely the arm to which they are attached. 
Their methods of organization and equipment differ widely. 

Going back to the Franco-Prussian War, it will be recalled that 
the French entered into that war with great expectations of their 
mitrailleuse, which had either 25 or 37 barrels, according to type. 
They used it, however, as an artillery weapon, manned by gunners, 
not by infantry or cavalry, as a result of which it was used only 
for long-range fire. At this time the German rifles were sighted up 
to only 700 yards, while the mitrailleuse and the French needle rifle 
had twice the range. Had the French glimpsed its possibilities as 
an infantry weapon it would undoubtedly have justified their ex- 


pectations more than it did. 


THE TACTICAL HANDLING 

When we speak of the characteristics of any weapon we mean 
the peculiarities it possesses, and, no matter how well trained a 
machine gun section may be in its mechanical working, we will fail 
in action unless we handle it correctly in a tactical sense. To do 
this it is vital to understand clearly the tactical application of a 
machine gun’s characteristics. 

Some of the characteristics of the machine gun are shared to a 
certain extent by both the rifle and the field-piece of the artillery. 
Like a rifle it may have the same range, same caliber and use the 
same ammunition. Like artillery it has its rest or carriage. Some 
of its peculiar characteristics might be considered as handicaps, but 
the others are of a value that far outweigh the defects. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF REST 
Let us take up first the characteristic of the rest of the machine 


gun. A field mount or tripod, not fixed, vibrates while fire is going 
on. Here we have a distinct advantage over the rifleman, for the 
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gun does not have to be held by hand, and when a rifleman is 
fatigued his aim is poor. 

With a mount one man can do the actual firing while every rifle 
in the firing line multiplies that factor. With a mount of any sort 
the grouping of shots is far superior to the fire of infantry. If the 
first shot can be spotted, then every succeeding shot counts heavily. 
The personal factor is thus largely wiped out. It is one man, one 
gun, one hold as against many barrels and many holds, all of which 
vary and a large proportion of which are bringing no results and a 
scattered group. With this close grouping comes the power to con- 
centrate fire which is invaluable in a crisis of the fight when surprise 
fire is the game. The fortunes that ebb and flow in the fight, and 
the nervous tension that grows as the crisis develops, communicate 
themselves to the rifleman, but the tripod or other rest is a nerve- 
less thing. 

It is easy to realize that observation of fire is easier and more 
reliable, while the watching of rifle shots that show when they strike 


may lead to errors in estimating ranges. 


IN THE FIGHT CRISIS 

When the crisis of the fight does come the post of the machine 
gun must be close up, ready to deliver a surprise fire or a heavy 
fire at any point on the front. When a machine gun hits it hits hard 
and its moral effect is greater than any rifle fire of the same volume 
could be. 

Another characteristic is its superiority in night firing. If the 
gun can be laid by day then its mount ensures an accurate fire at 
night, whether on outpost work or in the trenches. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF SPEED 

Its volume of fire and the ease with which this volume can be 
started and maintained at full speed is another characteristic. The 
squeeze of the trigger is all that is necessary, and then the insertion 
of clip or belt as the gun empties takes but a second. It has been 
estimated that one machine gun is equal to the fire of fifty rifles 
when these riflemen carry on rapid firing for a minute and the 
machine gun is delivering its 400 to 600 rounds in that minute, 
relaying the piece after each burst of fire that is carried in the 


clips or in the belts. 
In another detail we also have the advantage that the captain of 
the gun can lay the piece for the first shot himself if there is any 
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doubt as to the objective of fire. With infantry it is often difficult 
not only to change from one target to another, but to fire first at 
the desired target. It simplifies fire control. Besides this an outpost 
with a machine gun, or a stretch of trench manned with one, or in 
pairs, allows more men to relax and there is always the value of 
surprise fire, which has become such a factor at the front. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF VOLUME 


Another characteristic is the narrow front and the shallow depth 
from which a large volume of fire can be delivered. Where but 
two riflemen can find room to handle their pieces a machine gun 
and its crew can handle its larger volume of fire. Take your machine 
gun from such a site firing its 500 rounds per minute and it is safe 
to say that in that time the two riflemen will do well to get off 
twenty rounds between them. Five shots in twenty seconds with 
magazine fire is all that an expert can deliver, and with reloading it 
would be impossible for him to keep up that rate and get off his 
fifteen shots. So here is a good illustration of the superiority of 
the machine gun on a crowded front and in close country. Take 
the streets of a town, a road or trail, a defile and then flank defenses, 
firing from the windows of a house, and the range of usefulness in 
this characteristic is a wide one. 

The use of the machine gun in the all-round traverse is another 
true characteristic. With a fixed tripod, for instance, well set up, 
fire can be delivered in any direction, the men conforming to that 
movement. ‘The change of direction of rifle fire is a vexatious 
matter, but with the machine gun it is simple. Sudden attacks from 
the flank lose their power to a great extent. The all-round traverse 
when taking up a position for defense, and also when making cover 
or entrenchments, should be borne in mind. It may be necessary 


even to sacrifice better cover for this field of fire. 


ITS SMALL TARGET 

Another characteristic is the smaller target, for a machine gun in 
position is harder to locate, easy to conceal, and hard to hit when 
compared with the position required by infantry of equal fire action. 
It is also difficult to put out of action. We have all read of engage- 
ments on the west front in France where machine guns have been 
literally buried and then dug out and used to hold a vital point in 
‘te 4 9 race ata 1. 2s 

the line. In the second battle at Ypres the Princess Pats dug their 
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machine guns out time after time and held their bit of trench with 
their fire. When a man in the crew is put out of action the gun is 
not, for the men in the crew are trained to take the place. 

It is, of course, advisable to mount a gun with the view of con- 
cealment whenever possible. Whatever the type of gun the minimum 
amount of cover necessary for gun and men should be studied, and 
the lowest position will, of course, simplify that matter. As few 
men with the gun as possible is another rule that can be well fol- 
lowed when concealment is desired. Men needed to replace casual- 
ties are held in reserve sections by our infantry where the work of 
machine guns has been developed. Some regiments have as high as 
three reserve sections. 

The machine gun section or crew should be well trained in moving 
across country with its gun to make the best use of cover, and this 
can be carried out on almost any terrain, varying the character of 
the terrain whenever possible. Simulating the movements of infan- 
try may be of advantage, for the enemy will be on the alert all the 
more if you betray by your movements or formation that you are 
with the machine guns. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF MOBILITY 


A type of machine gun that can go with the infantry naturally can 
make greater use of its arm, but, whatever the type or types in use 
by any one outfit, its characteristics can be doped out and its intelli- 
gent employment will make the gun so much more useful. In close 
country the machine gun can take the place of light artillery, and 
here the more cumbersome types make up for the lack of mobility. 
In all other cases, however, it can be taken as a safe rule that the 
machine gun is not artillery, unsuitable for that work, and when so 
used defeats its own valuable characteristics. The machine gun, too, 
has mobility in the sense that, whether light or heavy, it carries its 
equipment and its ammunition with it, and is a self-contained unit. 
They are more mobile than infantry from the infantry point of view 
and about equal to cavalry from that point of view. When used by 
a motorcycle battery they are far more mobile on the road and for 
scouting. If carried by pack mules, as they were in the Haitien and 
Santo Domingo campaigns by the Marines, the pack mules can go 


wherever a horse can go, and then some. 
When removed from pack transports, wagons, or trucks they 
lose their mobility for the time, as in an advance by rushes they 
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have to be carried by hand. They should, therefore, be carried by 
pack, wagon, or truck of any kind, ranging from an armored truck 
down to a side car, as long as possible. Machine gunners, too, 
should have itt hammered into them never to desert their guns, for 
one man can operate almost any type of machine gun in case of 
necessity. 


SOME ADVERSE CHARACTERISTICS 


Now let us look into what we may call the adverse characteristics 

of the average machine gun. As machines they are apt to get out of 
order at the most inopportune time. When a machine gun stops 
hammering out its string the stoppage may be avoidable, unavoidable, 
temporary or prolonged. The first may be laid as a rule to care- 
lessness, such as want of oil, improper feeding, etc., and drill should 
eliminate this class of stoppage. The unavoidable stoppage may be 
due to a minor breakage, such as a broken spring. extractor, etc. 
Here again drill and thorough familiarity with your gun will allow 
you to make easy and rapid repairs. The usual temporary stoppage 
can be cleared by manipulation after it has first been discovered 
where the trouble lies. Here again comes the assurance that through 
knowledge of your gun the remedy will come. The prolonged stop- 
pages can only be covered up by the continuance of fire by the other 
guns while the jammed gun is being cleared. It is not only a sound 
military principle not to use a gun singly except under rare condi- 
tions, and where it is unavoidable, but here is a clear case of the 
advisability of not splitting up the four guns of section into more 
than two sub-sections. 

Magazine guns, it may be mentioned here, as do magazine rifles, 
fire too much as a rule. Their fire should be, in both cases, held 
for the crisis of a fight. Surprise fire, suitable targets and decisive 
action are the three great gifts of a well-drilled, and well-handled 
machine gun outfit. 

Another adverse feature or characteristic is the noise of firing. 
The fire of a machine gun is unmistakable, but in a lively or general 
action this fault is, of course, neutralized. Machine guns are easier 
to locate by sound when in the infantry firing line than when on 
the flank of the firing line. Machine guns that betray their position 
by steam, as in the water-cooled gun, can be robbed of that adverse 
characteristic by some ingenious method leading the steam into water 
before it reaches the air, and there condensing it, or by some other 


method. 
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THE GUNNER’S GUIDE 


Boiling it all down, if you study those various characteristics and 
see just how they apply to your guns, keep thinking all the time, 
“Am I going against the characteristics of the gun? Am I making 
the most of them?” Cut out firing at unsuitable targets by applying 
the business man’s maxim: “Am I getting value for my shots fired ?” 

There is no question that machine guns have been given black 
eyes through unfortunate jams at critical moments. Without intend- 
ing to champion any gun, I would like to refer to the jamming of the 
Colt’s gun at Samoa in 1899, when two naval officers lost their lives 
as a result, and both were beheaded by the Samoans. The jam in 
that case was no fault of the gun. When it left the ship with the 
landing party it functioned perfectly. In crossing a stream the gun 
was dropped. It was undoubtedly not only filled with water, but 
sand worked into the mechanism, as was afterwards admitted, and 
it is not at all strange that when most needed it jammed. Another 
type, in fact, an automatic rifle rather than a machine gun, which 
is used in our service and which has been criticized rather unjustly, 
is the Benet-Mercier. In a recent issue of a service journal an 
officer of the infantry comes to the front to champion it against 
criticisms. As he pointed out, we are all too prone to condemn a 
gun when she jams without tracing the jam to probable neglect or 
lack of thorough knowledge of the gun. Whien the strip-feed is 
inserted improperly, when reloaded ammunition is used in direct 
violation of orders, when the gun is improperly held, or battered or 
worn parts are not replaced, and when the gun is improperly cared 
for or assembled, the Benet-Mercier gun is working under unfair 
handicaps. The expeditionary forces in Haiti and Santo Domingo 
are pleased with it, and they have taken it wherever foot troops 
could go, and used it in the close trails down there for surprise fire 
that has done as much as anything to break up the revolutions. None 
of the guns is perfect, but give your gun, whatever its type, a square 
deal, and it will deliver the goods. 

















THE LAST STITCH 


Bric. Gen. P. C. Popr, U. S. Marine Corps, REetrRep 

HLE following little anecdote will serve to illustrate a supersti- 

tion once universal, among our sea-faring men, which 1s 

now become obsolete, at least in the Navy, and I dare say 
in the Merchant Service as well, and I shall then briefly trace, or 
rather suggest for the examination of others, a connection between 
this superstitious practice and another, which, originating among 
the Norsemen, has come down through a thousand years, perhaps, 
to their posterity in Great Britain, which they so largely aided to 
colonize; indeed it may have left its mark in a disgraceful part 
of the English Statute-Book. 

Many years ago at the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia where 
superannuated sailors of the Navy are maintained, one of the bene- 
ficiaries told that in his youth he had been on a ship during an 
epidemic of cholera. Many died and he himself was taken ill and 
died-—at least he was supposed by the attendants to be dead—and 
the first lieutenant happening to come just then into the “sick bay,” 
gave orders that he should be sewed up in his hammock for instant 
burial at sea, for on board ship, especially in time of epidemic, little 
ceremony can be observed. 

Therein he erred, it may be remarked, technically speaking, as the 
certificate of the surgeon is required before the man is legally de- 
ceased. But, of course, there was no delay in executing the order 
and the man was sewed up in his hammock immediately. Luckily 
the sail-maker’s mate, who performed this office, was well aware of 
the necessity of taking the last stitch through the tip of the pa- 
tient’s nose—without this precaution the body would not “stay 
down,” however weighted with shot, but would shake off the tram- 
mels of its sailor shroud and reappear as a ghost to its former 
shipmates. The last stitch was then faithfully taken and the sup- 
posed dead man, revived and exasperated by this unreasonable liberty 
with his nose, expostulated in such terms as I cannot report, but 
which had the desired effect of reinstating him in the list of the 
living. He did not omit to add with a grim chuckle, that the doctor 
arriving at this period in high wrath, assailed the infringer of his 
prerogative, who could hardly have been in a condition to make a 
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stout defense and that they wrangled over the event all the rest of 
the cruise. 

This story (which I have heard related as an authentic tradition 
of the service) illustrates, as I said, a belief and practice, which 
was still in vogue some fifty years ago. Allusions to it in print 
are not very frequent, but I may mention that Herman Melville in 
his “White Jacket” devotes a chapter to it. An analogous fact is 
mentioned by Trelawney in his singular mixture of autobiography 
and romance, “The Younger Son,” viz.: That the Arab sailors of 
the Indian Ocean break the joints of the limbs of their dead, to 
prevent their following the ship. These Eastern seamen do not 
use hammocks, sleeping on mats anywhere about the decks. In one 
of the principal Norse chronicles, which treat of the discovery of 
“Wineland” or America, about the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the following passage occurs as a sort of parenthesis in the 
story of the disastrous voyage of Thorstern, one of the sons of 
Erid the Red. It appears that while wintering on the west coast 
of Greenland, his company was attacked by a pestilence and many, 
including the leader himself, perished, while the survivors were 
much annoyed by their apparitions or spectres. It is to be re- 
marked that these victims had not been buried, but kept on board the 
ship for transportation to the main settlement of Greenland, for 
both consecrated ground and the Offices of Priests were lacking, 
the country being then only recently Christianized. Apparently in 
explanation of these apparitions, the author observes: “It had been 
the custom in Greenland after Christianity was introduced there, to 
bury persons on the farmsteads where they had died in unconse- 
crated earth; a pole was erected in the ground touching the breast 
of the dead and subsequently when the priests came thither, the 
pole was withdrawn and holy water poured in (the orifice) and the 
funeral service held there, although it might be long thereafter.” 

I employ Reeve’s translation only remarking that, according to 
the Latin text (‘‘palusque ex pectore mortai erigeretur’’) it is not 
quite clear whether the stake was merely in contact with the body 
or perforated it; the distinction is not perhaps of much importance. 

Such then was the Norse practice nine hundred years ago, evi- 
dently to prevent these unpleasant consequences and if we consider 
the well-known influence of the Norse element in the language and 
customs of England and Scotland (nearly all the Lowland Scotch 
dialect especially, being pure Scandanavian) it seems not unlikely 
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that in our sailor practice, we have the same custom, adapted to 
circumstances, unless we take also the practice of the Arab seamen 
to indicate a yet more ancient and widespread common idea. 

The last suggestion, which I simply premised, is taken from a 
law in the English Statute-book where it certainly existed but a 
few generations ago; I know not whether it ever disgraced our own. 
I refer to the law concerning suicides. According to this, the body 
of the suicide was to be buried at the junction of cross roads 
(therefore in unconsecrated ground) without funeral ceremony and 
at night and a stake was to be thrust through the body. While it 
may be thought that this latter horrible and indecent provision was 
but the expression of spite, impotent to punish the living offender, 
I am disposed to think otherwise, and to trace it to a superstitious 
regard for the welfare of the community. 




















PANORAMIC SKETCHING: 


By Maj. E. H. Loven, R. G. A. 
Ti following article on Panoramic Drawing is written very 


diffidently, as there are no standard lines or ideas laid down 

on how to sketch panoramas, and I do not wish to hold 
myself up in any way as an authority. To those, however, who have 
little knowledge and are keen on the subject the following hints may 
be useful. In the last few years I have done a great many panoramas 
for battery, brigade and divisional schemes. The Manual of Military 
Sketching and F. A. T. lay down that panoramic sketches should 
not be artistic, but practically useful. This is admitted, but I do 
not admit that anyone who has no knowledge of drawing which 
embodies perspective, shadows and tones can do a really successful 
panorama. ‘To those who can draw, even a little, it is always inter- 
esting, but to those who cannot it is the last word in boredom and 
effort to sit down and evolve anything that can be called a panorama. 
A great number of officers, of course, never will be able to draw, nor 
will care to try, but I have heard a very great number say that they 
wish they could. The trouble with these latter when they do try is 
the starting, and if they pay attention to the following hints I think 
they may be helpful. Their great trouble is: first how to start, and 
then what to keep in and what to leave out; this latter only comes 
with practice. 

Panoramic drawing in some ways is the easiest form of drawing 
to learn and put into practice for producing really useful sketches. 
The elements must first, of course, be studied and kept in mind. 
These elementary rules are the laws of perspective, distance, shadows 
and tones, which are interdependent. Tones may be almost elimi- 
nated, as this is going rather deeper into sketching than is really 
necessary. 

Panoramic sketches in the kind of war which now obtains at the 
front ought to be extremely useful. Good pictures of the enemy’s 
positions from F. O. posts must be very helpful to B. C.’s, brigade 
and higher commanders. 

An idea of the lie and nature of the ground can be obtained from 
them which can never be got from a map. Heights and distances 
can all be shown; in fact, a good panorama can be used in place of a 





‘Reprinted from The Journal of the Royal Artillery. 
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director and map by the B. C. All angles of sight can be shown 
and all ranges and important points marked. Switches and new 
targets and ranges and angles of sight to them can be ordered 
straight from the sketch, either by magnetic or direct angles. 

The undermentioned headings are written as a guide, with a few 
remarks on perspective, distance, shadows and tones. 


PERSPECTIVE 


This is probably the most important to master. 

First—The horizontal, or line the same height as your eye, 
always remains at that height. This line I call the zero line, or 0° 
angle of sight line, on my sketch, and this is the line from which all 
angles of sight are measured. This line is easy to fix by eye to within 
15 minutes. Take a card on your protractor and place it, edge on, to 
your eyes and move it up and down until you judge that neither the 
top nor the bottom of the card or protractor can be seen; look away 
then to your ground and see where this cuts the country. Mark 
this on your map as the zero line. 
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Fig. 1. 


All parallel lines above or below this line will meet it at a vanish- 
ing point to right or left (Fig. 1). 

Second.—The center vertical line of your sketch must now be 
drawn, and remains always so, all the vertical parallel lines meeting 
it at a vanishing point above or below you (Fig. 2). 

Third.—All lines other than vertical or horizontal meet at a 
point away in the distance or towards or behind you, depending 
entirely on the slopes of the lines (Fig. 3). 

Fourth.—Round objects are so at whatever distance or at what 
ever angle they are viewed. Oval objects will be foreshortened or 
seen round, depending on whether they are seen from one side or 
end on (Figs. 4, 4a, 5, 5a, 5b). 

Square or rectangular objects merely foreshorten and the side 
appears shorter. As you go from left to right, the face gets smaller 
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and smaller and the side gets larger, until you see first no side and 


then no face (Figs. 6, 6a, 6b, 6c). 


LIGHT AND 


SHADE 


In nature the sun gives the light, and it can only be thrown on 
one side of an object; that is, on the side on which the sun is, the 
other side being always in shadow with the intervening graduations 
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as you get round between extreme light and extreme shade—the 
further from the sun the darker the shadow. Under this heading is 
comprised tones, which is rather a difficult subject to master, and in 
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panoramic drawing almost unnecessary ; 


but there is a conventional 


way of dealing with it by washing or drawing from far distance to 
foreground in gradually deeper washes or heavier penciling. 
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DISTANCE 


In sketching there are three distances and foreground: 

1. Far distance. 

2. Middle distance. 

3. Near distance. 

Close distance or foreground. 

The two latter in sketching treaties are usually one, and called 
foreground. The further the distance, the lighter is the tone as 
regards panoramic work. Clouds can be entirely eliminated. 


THE MATERIALS AND HANDLING 


No paper or size of squares is more convenient than the message 
book paper supplied for service (A. B. 155 and A. F. C. 2121). 
The squares are of a very suitable size, being %4 inch and giving 1° 
at about 15 inches from the eye. The sheet gives you a sketch of 
about 30° in extent. 

For large sketches sheets may be pinned or stuck together, and 
you can get any extent of sketch, although I do not recommend 
more than 90° from the same position. 

Get a piece of string 14% inches long and put it through the 
center of the message book above the center line of the form, with 
a button at one end for the mouth. This distance must be main- 
tained, as otherwise the squares read wrong. Beginners should con- 
tinually check their distance. As one gradually improves it becomes 
unnecessary to put the button in the mouth too often, as one auto- 
matically gauges the distance. 

Have the following: 

Pencils, H. F., H. B., and B. 

India rubber. 

Penknife. 

Red and blue pencils. 

Carbon paper. 

And for those who are adepts, a sketching pen and India ink (6d. 
bottle). For color work a thumb-nail paintbox, a fine and a thickish 
sable brush. 

The following colors in thumb-nail box 3 by 2 inches can be 
carried in your haversack: 

Yellow ochre. 

Cobalt blue. 
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Rose madder. 

Brown madder. 

Indigo. 

Gamboge. 

Water from your water bottle in small folding cup, and a rag. 

A very great difficulty with most men is to know how and where 
to start. A few suggestions may be of use: 

First—Mark the center line of your area, and call this 0°. Then 
all angles to left are marked left, and vice versa right. 

Second, and most important.—See where your general horizontal 
line comes and mark this 0°. This corresponds to your zero angle 
of sight, and your sketch should be carefully drawn with relation to 
this line. 

Third ——By means of your string, the end being held in your 
month, see how many degrees right or left the most prominent points 
of your area read. Note these on your sketch with a light pencil 
mark. 

Fourth.—I personally advocate starting with the extreme dis- 
tance, and, remember, this must be done in light but clear lines. 
Always and invariably be accurate in your drawing, taking particular 
note of outstanding shapes in the distance and marking prominent 
objects a little heavy, such as a peculiar shaped tree, a spire, a 
particular shape of hill or bluff, as these are useful for aiming points. 

Fifth.—See that you continually check your zero line and make 
your points read correctly with relation to this line. 

Sixth.—Now start drawing in the middle distance a little darker 
and thicker, being careful to see that everything reads the proper 
degrees right or left, and also that important points—hedges, houses, 
fields, etc.—are under the proper parts of the far distance. 

Seventh—Now draw in the near distance deeper and darker still. 
Here you can start your shading, taking notes of the light and shade, 
but do not be too “finicky.” 

Eighth, and last—Draw your foreground heavy, and with heavy 
shading, noting the deep shadows and lights. Do not cut the fore- 
ground up with too many lights and shadows. Always state the 
direction you are facing, and the number of degrees east and west 


your center line is from magnetic north. 
Now draw vertical dotted lines up your sketch to almost the top, 
showing the ranges from the battery (which can be taken off the 
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map) and the angles of sight from the battery (also from map) as 
they would be from the battery position; it is no use putting the 
ranges from the O. P. It is a good thing to put in the angles right 
or left in blue, angles of sight in red, ranges in black, and zero hori- 
zontal line and central line of area in heavy red lines. 

All prominent enemy positions should be indicated, such as 
trenches, redoubts, O. P.’s, and batteries if spotted. Cross roads, 
railway lines and railway stations particularly should be shown. A 
panoramic sketch, if well drawn, can be used for giving off all 
switches, angles of sight and ranges. A sketch is attached of a 
panorama showing both hilly and flat country. 

For those learning to sketch the following type of board, which 
I originally used, may be useful: A double board, 9 by 7 inches, 
hinged in the center and big enough to take on each side a sheet of 
the F. S. Signal Book, the edges touching. Let the 5° lines run up 
to the top edge of the boards, so that you can see them against points 
on the panorama in front of you. A 14%-inch string, with button 
from center of boards, and for those shaky or who cannot keep the 
board at right angles to the center string, two strings to the edges, 
17% inches long, joined to a button. 

In addition, for absolute beginners, I used to have a wire frame, 
with squares and size exactly the same as the paper, which could be 
fixed into two slots on the top of the frame by means of two projec- 
tions. This could be put in either side of the board, according to 
the side you were sketching. Keeping the button in your mouth 
and the center of your board as the center line of your area, you 
could transfer the exact points the sketch cut on your frame down 
to your paper. On the outside of the board was a khaki canvas 
pocket, in which fitted your pencils, rubber, protractor, etc. 

With care, you can get results to 15 minutes with an ordinary 
celluloid protractor, the edge being marked off in degrees for arms’ 
length reading. 

Panoramic drawing is very interesting, and from an artillery- 
man’s point of view very useful, and officers should be much more 
trained in it. It is not difficult, but care at the commencement is 
absolutely necessary, combined with accuracy. After a time mechan- 
ical means can be dropped and accurate sketches made by means of 
the eye and the squared paper and protractor edge in degrees and 
half degrees. 
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As regards coloring sketches, this can be done quite conven- 
tionally after the sketch is penciled in, but one must have some idea 
of color. Grays and blues must be used for distance, gray greens 
and bluey greens for middle distance, and for close distance and 
foreground the general color as seen. Plain washes are all that are 
wanted, and not graduated tints, the shadows being given by ink or 


pencil. 

At the bottom of the panorama should be noted the details as 
laid down in F. A. T. and Field Sketching, and the position from 
which the sketch is drawn indicated by a cross. The bearing of 
true north and magnetic north from the center or standard line of 
your sketch should be stated. The sketch should finally be signed 


and dated. 





























THE GROWTH OF A HUNDRED 
YEARS 


Capt. FRANK E. Evans, U. S. Marine Corps, Retirep 


HE expansion of the Marine Corps through the span of one 
hundred and one odd years is strikingly portrayed by refer- 
ence to the accompanying reproduction of the Marine Corps 

list of officers contained in the Naval Register of August 1, 1815. 
The list occupied less than three of the forty-five pages in a gray 
paper bound Register, whose dimensions are four by six inches. 
‘Che 65 officers were distributed in the following grades: Lieutenant 
colonel commandant, two majors, twenty captains, twenty-three first 
lieutenants and eighteen second lieutenants. Conspicuous among 
those who had at that time, or later, distinguished themselves in the 
Corps through gallantry in action or by long and outstanding services 
are found the names of the Lieutenant Colonel Commandant, Frank- 
lin Wharton; Captains Anthony Gale, Archibald Henderson and 
First Lieut. Levi Twiggs, of Chapultepec fame. 

The roster also shows the variety of service performed by officers 
of the Marine Corps even in those early days, with such entries as 
South Sea, Mediterranean, Sackett’s Harbor, New Orleans, and 
duty on such famous frigates as the Macedonian, Jaya, United 
States, Constellation, and Congress, and the sloop Hornet. A war 
roster, it bears names of stations, both on sea and ashore, that read 
like fragments from the salient achievements of the War of 1812. 

When the present authorized strength of the Corps, based on the 
recent temporary increase from 17,400 to 30,000, shall have been 
accomplished, the roster will show in all the names of twelve hun- 
dred officers of all grades, exclusive of extra numbers, as compared 
with the sixty-five officers of 1815. Then the officers of the Corps 
were fighting to uphold the doctrine of the freedom of the seas 
and for the protection of American shipping on the high seas. Today 
the Corps is doing its bit to uphold the same principles on a world 
scale. 

The Naval Register of 1815 was loaned to the MARINE Corps 
Gazette for reproduction of its interesting pages by Mr. Edward 
Trenchard, a descendant of a long line of distinguished naval an- 
cestry. Mr. Trenchard has vivid memories of the Corps, and relates 
with detail the impression made on him by his introduction to the 
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captain of Marines on the U. S. S. Powhatan on her return from 
j the China station in 1859. His dress chapeau made such an impres- 
i sion on his boyish fancy that he can today sketch it in detail. When 
Huntington’s battalion returned from the Guantanamo campaign 
in 1898 to guard the Spanish prisoners at Seavey’s Island, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Mr. Trenchard was active in arranging the welcome 
of Portsmouth to the battalion, and he is a cousin of Brig.-Gen. 
William P. Biddle, former commandant of the Corps. 

The Register in question was presented to one of Mr. Trenchard’s 
family by Capt. Samuel E. Watson of the Marine Corps in 1820. 
The Register shows that First Lieut. Samuel E. Watson was then 
on furlough. The GazetTre is indebted to Mr. Trenchard for this 
opportunity to present in permanent form the pages from a rare 
document. 

















ROPE’S END 


By Rex Beacu 


This story of Hayti is reprinted from “The Crimson Gardenia and Other 
Tales of Adventure.” The courtesy of the author, Mr. Rex Beach, and of 
the publishing house of Harper and Brothers, is herewith \acknowledged. 
Rope’s End is without question the best short story that has been written of 
Hayti. 

ROUND moon flooded the thickets with gold and inky shadows. 

The night was hot, poisonous with the scent of blossoms and 

rotting tropic vegetation. It was that breathless, over- 

powering period between the seasons when the trades were fitful, 

before the rains had come. From the Caribbean rose the whisper of 

a dying surf, slower and fainter than the respirations of a sick man; 

in the north the bearded, wrinkled Haytian hills lifted their scowl- 

ing faces. They were trackless, mysterious, darker even than the 
history of the island. 

Beneath a thatched roof set upon four posts was a table, spread 
with food, and on it a candle burned steadily. No wind came out of 
the hot darkness; the flame rose straight and unwavering. Under 
a similar thatched shed, a short distance away, a group of soldiers 
were busy around a smoldering cook-fire. There were other huts 
inside the jungle clearing, through the dilapidated walls of which 
issued rays of light and men’s voices. 

Petithomme Laguerre, colonel of tirailleurs, in the army of the 
Republic, wiped the fat of a roasted pig from his lips with the back 
of his hand. Using his thumb-nail as a knife-blade, he loosened a 
splinter from the edge of the rickety wooden table, fashioned it into 
a toothpick, then laid himself back in a grass hammock. He had 
expected to find rum in the house of Julien Rameau, but either 
there had been none or his brave soldiers had happened upon it; at 
any rate, supper had been a dry meal—only one of several disap- 
pointments of the day. The sack of the village had not been at al 
satisfactory to the colonel; one yellow woman dead, a few prisoners, 
and some smoldering ruins—surely there was no profit in such 
business. 

Reclining at ease, he allowed himself to admire his uniform, a 
splendid creation of blue and gold which had put him to much pains 
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and expense. It had arrived from Port au Prince barely in time to 
be of service in the campaign. As for the shoes, they were not so 
satisfactory. Shoes of any sort, in fact, cramped Colonel Peti- 
thomme Laguerre’s feet, and were refinements of fashion to which 
he had never fully accustomed himself. He wore them religiously, 
in public, for a colonel who would be a general must observe the 
niceties of military deportment, even in the Haytian army, but now 
he kicked them off and exposed his naked yellow soles gratefully. 

On three sides of the clearing were thickets of guava and coffee 
trees, long since gone wild. A ruined wall along the beach road, a 
pair of bleaching gate-posts, a moldering house foundation, showed 
that this had once been the site of a considerable estate. 

These mute testimonials to the glories of the French occupation 
are common in Hayti, but since the blacks rose under Toussaint 
l’Ouverture they have been steadily disappearing ; the greedy fingers 
of the jungle have destroyed them bit by bit; what were once farms 
and gardens are now thickets and groves; in place of stately houses 
there are now nothing but miserable hovels. Cities of brick and stone 
have been replaced by squalid villages of board and corrugated iron, 
peopled by a shrill-voiced, quarreling race over which, in grim 
mockery, floats the banner of the Black Republic inscribed with the 
motto, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

Once Hayti was called the “Jewel of the Antilles” and boasted 
its “Little Paris of the West,” but when the black men rose to 
power it became a place of evil reputation, a land behind a veil, where 
all things are possible and most things come to pass. In place of 
monastery bells there sounds the midnight mutter of voodoo drums ; 
the priest has been succeeded by the “papaloi,” the worship of the 
Virgin has changed to that of the serpent. Instead of the sacra- 
mental bread and wine men drink the blood of the white cock, and, 
so it is whispered, eat the flesh of “the goat without horns.” 

As he picked his teeth, Colonel Petithomme Laguerre turned his 
eyes to the right, peering idly into the shadows of a tamarind tree, 
the branches of which overtopped the hut. Suspended from one of 
these was an inert shape, mottled with yellow patches where the 
moonbeams filtered through the leaves. It stirred, swayed, turned 
slowly, resolving itself into the figure of an old man. He was 
hanging by the wrists to a rawhide rope; his toes were lightly touch- 
ing the earth. 
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“So! Now that Monsieur Rameau has had time to think, per- 
haps he will speak,” said the colonel. 

A sigh, it was scarcely a groan, answered. 

“Miser that you are!’ impatiently exclaimed the colonel. “Your 
money can do you no good now. Is it not better to part with it 
easily than to rot in a government prison? You understand, the 
jails are full; many mulattoes like you will be shot to make room.” 

“There is no—money,” faintly came the voice of the prisoner. 
“My neighbors will tell you that I am poor.” 

Both men spoke in the creole patois of the island. 

“Not much, perhaps, but a little, eh? Just a little, let us say.” 

“Why should I lie? There is none.” 

“Bah! It seems you are stubborn. Congo, bring the boy!” 
Laguerre spoke gruffly. 

A man emerged from the shadows at the base of the tree and 
slouched forward. He was a negro soldier, and, with musket and 
machete, shuffled past the corner of the hut in the direction of the 
other houses, pausing as the colonel said: 

“But wait! There is a girl, too, I believe.” 

“Yes, monsieur. The wife of Floréal.” 

“Good! Bring them both.” 

Some moments later imploring voices rose, a shrill entreaty in a 
woman’s tones, then Congo and another tirailleur appeared, driving 
ahead of them a youth and a girl. The prisoners’ arms were bound 
behind them, and although the girl was weeping, the boy said little. 
He stepped forward into the candle-light and stared defiantly at the 
blue-and-gold officer. 

Floréal Rameau was a slim mulatto, perhaps twenty years old; 
his lips were thin and sensitive, his nose prominent, his eyes brilliant 
and fearless. They gleamed now with all the vindictiveness of a 
serpent, until that hanging figure in the shadows just outside turned 
slowly and a straying moonbeam lit the face of his father; then a 
new expression leaped into them. Floréal’s chin fell, he swayed 
uncertainly upon his legs. 

“Monsieur—what is this ?” he said, faintly. 

The girl cowered at his back. 
“Your father persists in lying,’ explained Laguerre. 
“What do you—wish him to say ?” 
“A little thing. His money can be of no further use to him.” 
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“Money?” Floréal voiced the word vacantly. He turned to his 
wife, saying, “Monsieur le Colonel asks for money. We have none.” 

The girl nodded, her lips moved, but no sound issued; she also 
was staring, horror-stricken, into the shadows of the tamarind tree. 
Her arms, bound as they were, threw the outlines of her-ripe young 
bosom into prominent relief and showed her to be round and supple ; 
she was lighter in color even than Floréal. A little scar just below 
her left eye stood out, dull brown, upon her yellow cheek. 

Laguerre now saw her plainly for the first time, and shook off 
his indolence. He swung his legs from the hammock and sat up. 
Something in the intensity of his regard brought her gaze away from 
the figure of Papa Rameau. She saw a large, thick-necked, full- 
bodied black, of bold and brutal feature, whose determined eyes 
had become bloodshot from staring through dust and sun. He wore 
a mustache, and a little pointed woolly patch beneath his lower lip. 
Involuntarily the girl recoiled. 

“Um-m! So!” The barefoot colonel rose and, stepping for 
ward, took her face in his harsh palm, turning it up for scrutiny. 


”? 





His roving glance appraised her fully. “Your name is 

“Pierrine !” 

“To be sure. Well, then, my little Pierrine, you will tell me about 
this, eh?” 

“I know nothing,” she stammered. “Floréal speaks the truth, 
monsieur. What does it mean—all this? We are good people; we 
harm nobody. Every one here was happy until the—blacks rose. 
Then there was fighting and—this morning you came. It was 
terrible! Mamma Cleomélie is dead—the soldiers shot her. Why 
do you hang Papa Julien?” 

Floréal broke in, hysterically: “Yes, monsieur, he is an old man. 
he is old. See! He is barely 





Punish me if you will, but my father 
alive. These riches you speak about are imaginary. We have fields, 
cattle, a schooner; take them for the Republic, but, monsieur, my 
father has injured no one.” 

Petithomme Laguerre reseated himself in the hammock and 
swung himself idly, his bare soles scuffing the hard earthen floor; 
he continued to eye Pierrine. 

Now that young Rameau had brought himseif to beg, he fell to 
his knees and went on: “I swear to you that we are not traitors. 
Never have we spoken against the government. We are ‘colored,’ 
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yes, but the black people love us. They loved Cleomélie, my mother, 
whom the soldiers shot. That was murder. Monsieur—she would 
have harmed nobody. She was only frightened.” The suppliant’s 
shoulders were heaving, his voice was choked by emotion. “She is 
unburied. I appeal to your kind heart to let us go and bury her. We 
will be your servants for life. You wish money. Good! We will 
find it for you. I will work, I will steal, I will kill for this money 
you wish—I swear it. But old Julien, he is dying there on the 


9 





rope 

Floréal raised his tortured eyes to the black face above him, then 
his babbling tongue fell silent and he rose, interposing his body 
between Pierrine and the colonel. It was evident that the latter had 
heard nothing whatever of the appeal, for he was still staring at the 
girl. 

Floréal strained until the rawhide throngs cut into his wrists, 
his bare, yellow toes gripping the hard earth like the claws of a cat 
until he seemed about to spring. Once he turned his head, curiously, 
fearfully, toward his young wife, then his blazing glance swung 
back to his captor. 

The silence roused Laguerre finally and he rose. “Speak the 
truth,” he commanded, roughly. “Otherwise you shall see your 
father dance a bamboula while my soldiers drum on his ribs with 
the cocomacaque.” 

“He is feeble; his bones are brittle,” said the son, thickly. 

“As for you, my little Pierrine, you will come to my house; then, 
if these wicked men refuse to speak, perhaps you and I will reach 
an understanding.” Laguerre grinned evilly. 

“Monsieur!” With a furious curse Floréal flung himself in the 
path of the black man; the wife retreated in speechless dismay. 

Petithomme thrust young Rameau aside, crying, angrily: “You 
wish to live, eh? Well, then, the truth. Otherwise Ps 

‘But—she? Pierrine?” panted Floréal, with a twist of his head 





in her direction. 
“T may allow her to go free. Who can tell?” He led the girl 
out across the moonlit clearing and to the largest house in the group. 
He reappeared, making the door fast behind him, and returned, 
stretching himself in the hammock once more. 
“Now, Congo,” he ordered, “let us see who will speak first.” 
Taking a pipe from his pocket, he filled it with the rank native 
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tobacco and lighted it. The tirailleur he had addressed selected a 
four-foot club of the jointed cocomacaque wood, such as is used by 
the local police, and with it smote the suspended figure heavily. Old 
Julien groaned, his son cried out. The brutality proceeded with 
deliberation, the body of old Julien swung drunkenly, spinning, 
swaying, writhing in the moonlight. 

Floréal shrank away. Retreating until his back was against the 
table, he clutched its edge with his thumb fingers for support. He 
was young, he had seen little of the ferocious cruelty which char- 
acterized his countrymen; this was the first uprising against his 
color that he had witnessed. Every blow, which seemed directed at 
his own body, made him suffer until he became almost as senseless 
as the figure of his father. 

His groping fingers finally touched the candle at his back; it was 
burning low, and the blaze bit at them. With the pain here came a 
thought, wild, fantastic ; he shifted his position slightly until the flame 
licked at his bonds. Colonel Laguerre was in the shadow now, 
watching the torture with approval. Maximilien, the other soldier, 
rested unmoved upon his rifle. Floréal leaned backward, and shut 
his teeth ; an agony ran through his veins. The odor of burning flesh 
rose faintly to his nostrils. 

“Softly, Congo,” directed the colonel, after a time. “Let him 
rest for a moment.” Turning to the son, he inquired: “Will you 
see him die rather than speak ?” 

Floréal nodded silently; his face was distorted and wet with 
sweat. 

Laguerre rose with a curse. “Little pig! I will make your 
tongue wag if I have to place you between planks and saw you in 
twain. But you shall have time to think. Maximilien will guard 
you, and in the morning you will guide me to the hiding place. Mean- 
while we will let the old man hang. I have an appetite for pleasanter 
things than this.” He turned toward the house in which Pierrine 
was hidden, whereat Floréal strained at his bonds, calling after him: 

“Laguerre! She is my wife—by the Church! My wife.” 

Petithomme opened the door silently and disappeared. 

“Humph! The colonel amuses himself while I tickle the sides 
of this yellow man,” said Congo in some envy. 

“IT don’t believe there is any money,” Maximilien observed. 
“What? Am I right?” He turned inquiringly to Floréal, but the 
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latter had regained his former position, and the candle flame was 
licking at his wrists. “To be sure! This is a waste of time. Make 
an end of the old man, Congo, and I will take the boy back to his 
prison. It is late and I am sleepy.” 

The speaker approached his captive, his musket resting in the 
hollow of his arm, his machete hanging at his side. “So, now! 
Don’t strain so bitterly,” he laughed. “I tied those knots and they 
will not slip, for I have tied too many yellow men. Tomorrow you 
will be shot, monsieur, and Pierrine will be a widow, so why curse 
the colonel if he cheats you by a few hours ?” 

Congo was examining his victim, and uttered an exclamation, at 
which Maximilien paused, with a hand upon Floréal’s shoulder. 

“Is he dead ?” 

“The club was heavier than I thought,” answered Congo. 

“He brought it upon himself. Well, the prison at Jacmel is full 
of colored people ; this will leave room for one more 

Maximilien’s words suddenly failed him, his thoughts were 
abruptly halted, for he found that in some unaccountable manner 





young Rameau’s hands had become free and that the machete at his 
own side was slipping from its sheath. The phenomenon was un- 
believable; it paralyzed Maximilien’s intellect during that momen- 
tary pause which is required to reconcile the inconceivable with the 
imminent. It is doubtful if the trooper fully realized what had 
befallen or that any danger threatened, for his mind was sluggish, 
and under Rameau’s swift hands his soul had begun to tug at his 
body before his astonishment had disappeared. The blade rasped 
out of its scabbard, whistled through its course, and Maximilien 
lurched forward to his knees. 

The sound of the blow, like that of an ax sunk into a rotten 
tree trunk, surprised Congo. A shout burst from him; he raised the 
stout cudgel above his head, for Floréal was upon him like the 
blurred image out of a nightmare. The trooper shrieked affrightedly 
as the blade sheared through his shield and bit at his arm. He turned 
to flee, but his head was round and bare, and it danced before the 
oncoming Floréal. Rameau cleft it, as he had learned to open a 
green cocoanut, with one stroke. On the hard earth Maximilien was 
scratching and kicking as if to drag himself out of the welter in 
which he lay. 

Floréal cut down his father and received the limp figure in his 
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arms. As he straightened it he heard a furious commotion from the 
camp-fire where the other tirailleurs were squatted. From the tail 
of his eye he saw that they were reaching for their weapons. He 
heard Laguerre shouting in the hut, then the crash of something 
overturned. As he rose from his father’s body he heard a shot and 
saw the soldiers of the Republic charging him. They were between 
him and Pierrine. He hesitated, then slipped back into the shadow 
of the tamarind tree, and out at the other side; his cotton garments 
flickered briefly through the moonlight, then the thicket swallowed 
him. His pursuers paused and emptied their guns blindly into the 
ink-black shadows where he had disappeared. 

When Colonel Laguerre arrived upon the scene they were still 
loading and firing without aim, and he had some difficulty in restor- 
ing them to order. Blood they were accustomed to, but blood of 
their own letting. This was very different. This was a blow at the 
government, at their own established authority. Such an appalling 
loss of life seldom occurred to regular troops of the Republic; it 
was worse than a pitched battle with the Dominicans, and it excited 
the troopers terribly. 

Perhaps he had been mistaken and there was no money, thought 
the colonel, as he returned to his quarters after a time. Of course, 
the girl still remained, and he could soon force the truth from her, 
but she was the only source of information left now that Floréal had 
escaped, for Laguerre had noted carelessly that the body of Julien had 
hung too long. It was annoying to be deceived in this way, but 
perhaps the day had not been without some profit, after all, he mused. 

The road to the Dominican frontier was rough and wild. All 
Hayti was aflame; every village was peopled by raging blacks who 
had risen against their lighter-hued brethren. Among the fugitives 
who slunk along the winding bridle-paths that once had been roads 
there was a mulatto youth of scarcely twenty, who carried a machete 
beneath his arm. In his eyes there was a lurking horror; his wrists 
were bound with rags torn from his cotton shirt; he spoke but 
seldom, and when he did it was to curse the name of Petithomme 
Laguerre. 

Floréal took up his residence across the border. The countries 
had long been at war, so he found reason to change his name. He 
likewise changed his language, although that was not so easily accom- 
plished, and then, since he had been born of the sea, he returned to 
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it. But he could not bring himself to utterly forsake the island of 
his birth, for twice a year, when the seasons changed, when the 
trades died and the hot lands sent their odors reeking through the 
night, he felt a hungry yearning for Hayti. During these periods of 
lifeless heat his impulses ran wild; at these times his habits changed 
and he became violent, nocturnal. As he thought of Petithomme 
Laguerre he bit his wrists in an agony of recollection. Women 
shunned him, men said to one another: 

“This Inocencio is a person of uncertain temper. He has a bad 
eye.” 

“Whence did he come?” others inquired. “He is not one of us.’ 

“From Jamaica, or the Barbadoes, perhaps. He has much evil 


in him.” 

“And yet he makes no enemies.” 

“Nor friends.” 

“Um-m! A peculiar fellow. A man of passion—one can see it 
in his face.” 

Hayti had become quiet once more—as quiet as could be expected 
—and the former colonel of tirailleurs had prospered. He was now 
“General Petithomme Laguerre, Commandant of the Arrondisse- 
ment of the South,” and the echo of his name crept eastward along 
the coast, even to Azua. 

The bitterness of this news finally sent Inocencio seaward in a 
barkentine, the business of which was not above suspicion. He 
cruised through the Virgin Islands, on around the Leewards and the 
Windwards, seeing something of the world and tasting of its wick- 
edness. A year later, at Trinidad, he fell in with a Portuguese half- 
breed, captain of a schooner bound on hazardous business, and, 
inasmuch as high wages were promised, he shipped. Followed 
adventures of many sorts, during which Inocencio became a mate, 
but made no friends. 

One night when the moon was full and the schooner lay be- 
calmed there was drinking and gambling in the little cabin. It was 
the change of the seasons, before the rains had come; the air was 
close; the ship reeked with odors. Inocencio played like a demon, 
for his heart was fierce, and the cards befriended him. All night 
he and the Portuguese half-breed shuffled and dealt, drank rum, 
and cursed each other. When daylight came the schooner had 
changed hands. 
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Colon sits on the southern shore of the Caribbean, and through 
it drifts a current of traffic for many seas. It is like the riffle of a 
sluice or the catch-basin of a sewer, gathering all the sediment 
carried by the stream, and thither Captain Inocencio headed, drawn 
on the tide. It was at the time of the French fiasco, when De Les- 
sep’s name was powerful, and when Colon was the wickedest, sickest 
city of the Western Hemisphere. 

Into the harbor came Inocencio’s schooner, pelting ahead of the 
stiff trade-winds that blew like the draught from an electric fan, 
and there the Haytian stayed, for in Colon he found work that 
suited him. There he heard the echo of tremendous undertakings ; 
there he learned new rascalities, and met men from other lands who 
were homeless, like himself; there he tasted of the white man’s wick- 
edness, and beheld forms of corruption that were strange to him. 
The nights were ribald and the days were drear, for fever stalked 
the streets; but Inocencio was immune, and for the first time he 
enjoyed himself. 

But he was solitary in his habits; the festering town, with its 
green-slimed sewers and its filthy streets, did not appeal to him, so 
he took up his abode on the shore of a little bay close behind, where 
a grove of palm trees overhung a sandy beach. Just across a man- 
grove swamp at his back was the city; before him lay his schooner, 
her bowsprit pointing seaward. Day and night it pointed seaward, 
like a resolute finger ; pointed toward Hayti and—Pierrine. 

In time the mulatto acquired a reputation and gathered a crew 
of ruffians over whom he tyrannized. There were women in his 
camp, too, “Bajans, Sant” Lucians, and wenches from the other isles, 
but neither they nor their powdered sisters along the back streets of 
Colon appealed to Inocencio very long, for sooner or later there 
always came to him the memory of a yellow girl with a scar beneath 
her eye, and thoughts of her brought pictures of a blue-and-gold 
negro colonel and an old man hanging by the wrists. Then it was 
that he felt a slow flame licking at his tendons, and his hatred blazed 
up so suddenly that the women fled from him, bearing marks of his 
fingers on their flesh. 

Sometimes he sailed away and was gone for weeks. When he 
returned his crew told stories of aimless visits to the Haytian coast 
in which there appeared to be neither reason nor profit, since they 
neither took nor fetched a cargo. These journeys came at regular 
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intervals, as if there arrived upon the hurrying trades a call tha 

took him northward, just before the seasons changed. 

His helpers retailed other gossip also, rumors of a coming revo- 
lution in the Republic, tales of the great general, Petithomme 
Lagurre, who had aims upon the Presidency. Inocencio’s ears 
were open, and what he heard stirred his rage, but he was not a 
brilliant man, and his brain, unused to strategy, refused to counse! 
him. For five years he had studied the matter incessantly, nursing 
his hate and searching for a means to satisfy it. Then, as if born of 
the lightning, he saw his way. 

He consulted a French clerk in the Canal offices, and between 
them they contrived a letter which ran as follows: 

To His Excellency, General Petithomme Laguerre, Com- 
mandant of the Arrondissement of the South, Jacmel, 
Republic of Hayti. 

GENERAL: The bearer, Inocencio Ruiz, of Cartagena, 
master of the schooner Stella, will consult you upon a matter 
of extreme delicacy which concerns the sale of two hundred 
rifles. These arms, of latest model, were consigned to this 
port, but under the existing relations of amity between the 
French and Colombian governments they cannot be used. 
Knowing your patriotism and the zeal with which you safe- 
guard the welfare of your country, the writer makes bold to 
offer these arms to you, as agent of the Haytian government, 
at a low figure. Captain Ruiz, a man of discretion, is empow- 
ered to discuss the matter with you at greater length. 

In full appreciation of your supreme qualities as a soldier 
and statesman, it is with admiration that I salute you. 

Respectfully, 
ANTOINE LEBLANC. 


When the letter was finally read to Inocencio he nodded; but 
the French clerk said, doubtfully : 

“This Laguerre is a man of force, I believe. I should not care 
to trifle with him in this way.” 

“T, too, am a man of force,” said the mulatto. 

“He is your enemy ?” 
“To the death.” 
The white man shook his head. “Danger lurks along the Haytian 
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coast; many things happen there, for the people are barbarians. | 
should prefer to forgive this Petithomme rather than oppose him, 
even though he were my enemy.” 

Inocencio scowled. “When I die I shall have no enemies to 
forgive, for I shall have killed them all,” he said, simply. 


Jacmel lay white in the blazing sun as the Stella dropped anchor. 
The trades were failing, and the schooner drifted slowly under a 
full spread of canvas. Near where she came to rest lay a Haytian 
gunboat, ill-painted, ill-manned, ill-disciplined, and Inocencio re- 
garded her with some concern, for her presence was a thing he had 
not counted upon. It argued either that Laguerre had won the sup- 
port of her commander or that she had been sent by the government 
as a check upon his activities. In either event she was a menace. 

A band was playing in the square, and there were many soldiers. 
Inocencio did not go ashore. Instead he sent the letter by a member 
of his crew, a giant *Bajan whom he trusted, and with it he sent 
word that he hoped to meet His Excellency, General Laguerre, that 
evening at a certain drinking-place near the water-front. 

The sailor returned at dusk with the news that set his captain’s 
eyes aglow. Jacmel was alive with troops; there had been a review 
that very afternoon and the populace had hailed the commandant as 
President. On all sides there was talk of revolution; the whole 
south country had enrolled beneath the banner of revolt. The gun- 
boat was Laguerre’s; all Hayti craved a change; the old familiar 
race cry had been raised and the mulattoes were in terror of another 
massacre. But the regular troops were badly armed and the perusal 
of Inocencio’s letter had filled the general with joy. 

Captain Ruiz was early at the meeting place, but he waited pati- 
ently, drinking rum and listening to the chatter of the street. His 
Spanish accent, his identity as the master of the schooner in the 
offing, and, above all, his threatening eyes, won him a tolerance which 
the warlike blacks did not accord to Haytians of his color; therefore 
he was not molested. He soon confirmed his sailor’s story; revolu- 
tion was indeed in the air; the country was seething with unrest. 
Many houses had already been burned—sure token of an uprising. 
The soldiers had had a taste of pillage and persecution. The streets 
were thronged with them now ; merchants were on guard before their 
shops; from every side came the sounds of revelry and quarreling 
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Laguerre arrived finally, a huge, forbidding man of marital bear- 
ing, and he was heralded by cheers. He was much older and infi- 
nitely prouder than when Inocencio had seen him. His uniform had 
been blue at that time, but now it was parrot-green; his epaulettes 
were broader, the golden braid and dangling loops were heavier, and 
he was fat from easy living. With age and power he had coarsened, 
but his eyes were still bloodshot and domineering. 

“Captain Ruiz?” he inquired, pausing before the yellow man. 

“Your Excellency!” Inocencio rose and saluted. The seaman’s 
eyes were smoldering, but his lips were cold, for he felt the dread of 
recognition. 

Time, it seemed, had dulled the sharp outlines of Laguerre’s 
memory as it had changed the younger man’s features, for he con- 

















tinued, unsuspectingly : 
“You are the agent of Monsieur Leblanc, I believe.” 
“The same.” 
“Good! Now these rifles—you have them near by?” 
“Within gunshot, Excellency. They are in the harbor at this 






























moment.” 

Laguerre’s face lighted. “Ha! A man of business, this Leblanc. 
You will fix the price, as I understand it.” 

There followed a certain amount of bickering, during which 
the general allowed himself to be worsted. He agreed weakly to 
Inocencio’s terms, having already decided to appropriate the God- 
sent cargo without payment. The latter had counted upon this, 
and, moreover, he had rightfully construed the light in those blood- 
shot eyes. 

“Monsieur le General must see these rifles for himself to appre- 
ciate them, and he must count them, too, else how can he know that 
I am not deceiving him? We must observe caution, for there may 
be spies Inocencio spoke craftily. 

“Pah! Spies? In Jacmel ?” 

“Nevertheless, there is a gunboat in the harbor and she flies the 
flag of the Republic. My skiff is waiting; we will slip out and back 
again—in an hour the inspection will be completed. You must see 
those rifles with your own eyes, Excellency. They are wonderful— 
the equal of any in the world; no troops can stand before them. 
They are magnificent.” 

“Come!” said Laguerre, rising. 
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“But alone!” Inocencio displayed a worthy circumspection. 
“This is hazardous business. That warship with the flag of the 
Republic—my employer is a man of reputation.” 

“Very well.” Laguerre dismissed an aide who had remained at 
a distance during the interview, and together the two set out. 

“You arrived barely in time, for we march tomorrow,” said the 
general ; “at least we march within the week. My defiance has gone 
forth. My country cries for her defender. There will be bloody 
doings, for I tell you the temper of the people is roused and they 
have no stomach for that tyrant at Port au Prince.” 

“Bloody doings!’ Inocencio smiled admiringly upon his com- 
panion. “And who could cope with them better than yourself? 
You have a reputation, Excellency. The name of Petithomme 
Laguerre is known, even in my country.” 

“Indeed!” The black general’s chest swelled. 

“We have heroes of our own—men who have bathed in blood 
defending our rights—but our soldiers are only soldiers, they are no 
statesmen. We are not so fortunate as Hayti. We would welcome, 
we would idolize such a one. Would that we had him; would that 
we boasted a—Petithomme Laguerre.” 

The hearer was immensely gratified at this flattery and he 
straightened himself pompously, saying: 

“But we are favored by God, we Haytians, and we have bred a 
race of giants. We have gained our proud position among the 
nations at the price of blood. Believe me, we are not ordinary men. 
Our soldiers are braver than lions, our armies are the admiration of 
the world, we have reached that level for which God created us. It 
requires strong hands to guide such a people. My country calls. | 
am her servant.” 

The moon was round and brilliant as they walked out upon the 
rotting wharf—all wharves in Hayti are decayed—the night had 
grown still, and through it came the gentle whisper of the tide, 
mingled with the babel from the town. Land odors combined with 
the pungent stench of the harbor in a scent which caused Inocencio’s 
nostrils to quiver and memory to gnaw at him. He cast a worried 
look skyward, and in his ungodly soul prayed for wind, for a breeze, 
for a gentle zephyr which would put his vengeance in his hands. 

He had dropped anchor well offshore, hence the row was long, 
but as they neared the Stella a breath came out of the open. It was 
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hot, stifling, as if a furnace door had opened, and the yellow man 
smiled grimly into the night. 

The crew were sleeping on the deck as the two came overside, 
but at sight of that glittering apparition of green and gold they 
rubbed their eyes open and stared in speechless amazement. They 
were reckless fellows, fit for any enterprise, but Inocencio had 
learned to keep a silent tongue, so they knew nothing of his present 
plans. They heard him saying: 

“Into the cabin, Monsieur le Général, if you will be so good. It 
is dark, yes, but there will be a light presently, and then—-a sight for 
any soldier’s eyes! Something that will gladden the heart of any 
patriot!” They went below, leaving the sailors open-mouthed. “A 
miserable place, Excellency,” came the soft voice, “but the Cause! 
For Hayti one would suffer A match, if you will be so kind. 
The lamp is at your hand.” The skylight glowed a faint yellow, 
then was brightly illuminated. “For Hayti one would endure— 
much,” 

There followed the sound of a blow, of a heavy fall, then a loud, 





ferocious cry, and a subdued scuffling, during which the crew stared 
at one another. The giant ’Bajan crept forward finally and was 
met by Inocencio, emerging from the cabin. The captain was smil- 
ing, and he carefully closed the hatch before he gave orders to make 
sail. 

The breeze was faint, so the schooner gathered headway slowly, 
but as the lights of Jacmel and of the anchored gunboat faded out 
astern Inocencio sat upon the deck-house and drummed with his 
naked heels upon the cabin wall. He lit one cigarette after another, 
and the helmsman saw that he was laughing silently. 

Dawn broke in an explosion of many colors. The sun rushed up 
out of the sea as if pursued; night fled, and in its place was a blister- 
ing day, full grown. The breeze had died, however, and the Stella 
wallowed in a glassy calm, her sails slatting, her booms creaking, 
her gear complaining to the drunken roll. The slow swells heeled 
her first to one side, then to the other, the decks grew burning hot; 
no faintest ripple stirred the undulating surface of the Caribbean. 
Afar, the Haytian hills wavered and danced through a veil of heat. 
The slender topmast described long, measured arcs across the sky, 
like a schoolmaster’s pointer; from its peak the halyards whipped 


and bellied. 
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“Captain!” The ’Bajan waited for recognition. “Captain!” 





Inocencio looked up finally. ‘“There—toward Jacmel—there is 
smoke. See! We have been watching it.” 

The mulatto nodded. 

“The smoke of a ship.” 

“Ah! A ship!” Inocencio smiled and the negro recoiled sud- 
denly. All night long the master of the Stella had sat upon the deck- 
house, staring at the sea and smoking. At times he had laughed and 
whispered to some one whom the helmsman could not see, but this 
was the first time he had smiled at any member of his crew. In 
fact, it was the first time the sailor had ever seen him smile. The 
‘Bajan withdrew and went forward to consult with his fellows. 
They eyed their employer curiously, fearfully, for much had hap- 
pened to alarm them, not the least of which had been a furious com- 
motion from below. Frightful curses had issued from the cabin, 
threats which had caused their limbs to tremble, but they had affected 
the captain like soothing music. It was very strange. It caused the 
sailors to look with concern upon that thin, low streamer in the dis- 
tance; it led them to go aft in a body finally and speak their minds. 

“The smoke is growing larger,” they declared, and Inocencio 
roused himself sufficiently to look. “It is the warship. Weare pur- 
sued. Who is this big man below ?” 

“He is a—friend of mine, Petithomme Lagurre——” 

“Laguerre !” 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed the ’Bajan, breathlessly. 

“What shall we do?” one of them inquired in a panic. “That 
smoke! The wind has forsaken us.” He shuffled his bare feet 
uncomfortably. “We will be shot for this.” 

Inocencio tossed away his cigarette and rose; he lifted his eyes 
aloft. The slim topmast arrested his attention as it swept across the 
sky, and he watched it for a moment; then to the giant sailor he 
said: “You will find a new rope forward. Make it fast to the end 
of this halyard and run it through yonder block.” He slid back the 
hatch and descended leisurely into the cabin. 

Laguerre was sitting in a chair with his arms and legs securely 
pound, but he had succeeded in working considerable havoc with the 
furnishings of the place as well as with his splendid uniform. His 
lips foamed, his eyes protruded at sight of his captor; a trickle of 
blood from his scalp lent him a ferocious appearance. 
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Inocencio seated himself, and the two men stared at each other 
across the bare table. 

Laguerre spoke first, his tongue thick, his voice hoarse from yell- 
ing. Inocencio listened with fixed, unwavering gaze. 

“You tricked me neatly,” the former raved. “You are a govern- 
ment spy, I presume. The government feared me. Well, then, it 
was bold work, but you will listen to what I say now. We will 
settle this matter quickly, you and 1. I have money. . You can name 
your price.” 

The hearer curled his thin lips. “So! You have money. You 
offer to buy your life. Old Julien had no money; he was poor.” 

Petithomme did not understand. “I am too powerful to remain 
in prison,” he declared. “The President would not dare harm me; 
no man dares harm me; but I am willing to pay you 

“All Hayti could not buy your life, Laguerre!”’ 

Some tone of voice, some haunting familiarity of feature, set the 
prisoner’s memory to groping blindly. At last he inquired, “Who 





are you?” 

“T am Floréal.” 

The name meant nothing. Laguerre’s life was black; many 
Floréals had figured in it. 

“You do not remember me?” 

“N-no, and yet 4 

“Perhaps you will remember another—a woman. She had a 
scar, just here.” The speaker laid a tobacco-stained finger upon his 
left cheekbone, and Laguerre noticed for the first time that the wrist 
beneath it was maimed as from a burn. “It was a little scar and it 
was brown, in the candle-light. She was young and round and her 
body was soft——” The mulatto’s lean face was suddenly distorted 
in a horrible grimace which he intended for a smile. “She was my 
wife, Laguerre, by the Church, and you took her. She died, but 
she had a child—your child.” 

The huge black figure shrank into its green-and-gold panoply, 
the bloodshot eyes rested upon Inocencio with a look of terrified 





recognition. 

“T have no children, Laguerre; no wife; no home! I am poor 
and you have become great. There was an old man whom you 
stretched by the wrists, in the moonlight. Do you remember him? 
And the old woman, my mother, whom one of your soldiers shot? 
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Maximilien did it, but I killed him and Congo! And now there is 
only you.” 

“That was—long ago.” The prisoner rolled his eyes desperately ; 
his voice was uncertain as he whined, “I am rich—richer than any- 
body knows.” 

“Others had more money than we, eh?” 

The general nodded. 

“Pierrine is dead, and you would have been the President. It is 
well that I came in time.” Again Captain Ruis smiled, and the 
corpulent soldier was shaken loosely as by an invisible hand. “Come 
now! Your friends are approaching and I must prepare you to 
greet them.” 

He untied the knots at Laguerre’s ankles, then motioned him 
toward the cabin door. 

That streamer of smoke had grown; it was a black smudge against 
the sky when the two gained the deck, and at sight of it the general 
shouted : 

“My ship! The gunboat! Ho! If harm comes to me—— 

Inocencio took one end of the new rope which had been run 
through the block at the masthead, and knotted it about his pris- 
oner’s wrists, then with his knife he severed the other bonds. 

“Give way!” he ordered. 

The crew held back, at which he turned upon them so savagely 
that they hastened to obey. They put their weight upon the line; 
Laguerre’s arms were whisked about his head, he felt his feet leave 
the deck. He was dumb with surprise, choked with rage at this 
indignity, but he did not understand its significance. 

“Up with him! In a rush!” cried the captain, and hand over 
hand the sailors hauled in, while upward in a series of jerks went 
Petithomme Laguerre. The schooner listed and he swung outward ; 
he tried to entwine his legs in the shrouds, but failed, and he con- 
tinued to rise until his feet had cleared the crosstree. 

“Make fast!’ Inocencio ordered. 

Laguerre was hanging like a huge plumbob now, and as the 
schooner heeled to starboard he swung out, farther and farther, 
until there was nothing beneath him but the glassy sea. He screamed 
at this, and kicked and capered; the slender topmast sprung to his 
antics. Then the vessel righted herself, and as she did so the man 
at the rope’s end began a swift and fearful journey. Not until that 
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instant did his fate become apparent to him, but when he saw what 
was in store for him he ceased to cry out. He fixed his eyes upon 
the mast toward which the weight of his body propelled him, he drew 
himself upward by his arms, he flung out his legs to break the im- 
pact. The Stella lifted by the bow and he cleared the spar by a few 
inches. Onward he rushed, to the pause that marked the limit of 
his flight to port, then slowly, but with increasing swiftness, he 
began his return journey. Again he resisted furiously, and again 
his body missed the mast, all but one shoulder, which brushed lightly 
in passing and served to spin him like a top. The measured slow- 
ness of that oscillation added to its horror; with every escape the 
victim’s strength decreased, his fear grew, and the end approached. 
It was a game of chance played by the hand of the sea. Under him 
the deck appeared and disappeared at regular intervals, the rope cut 
into his wrists, the slim spar sprung to his efforts. In the distance was 
a charcoal smear which grew blacker. 

After a time Laguerre heard Inocencio counting, and saw his 
upturned face. 

“Ha! Very close, Monsieur le Général, but we will try once 
again. Ship’s timber is not so hard as cocomacaque, but sufficiently 
hard, nevertheless. And the rope bites, eh? But there was old 
Julien What? Again? You were always lucky. His flesh was 
cold and his bones brittle, yet he did not kick like you. If Pierrine 
were here to see this! What a sight—the liberator of his country— 
God’s blood, Laguerre! The sea is with you! That makes five 
times. But you are tiring, I see. What a sight for her—the hero of a 
hundred battles dangling like a strangled parrot. It is not so hard 
to die, monsieur, it Ah-h!” 

A cry of horror arose from the crew, who had gathered forward, 
for Petithomme Laguerre, dizzied with spinning, had finally fetched 
up with a crash against the mast. He ricocheted, the swing of the 
pendulum became irregular for a time or two, then the roll of the 
vessel set it going again. Time after time he missed destruction by 
a hair’s breadth, while the voice below gibed at him, then once more 
there came the sound of a blow, dull yet loud, and of a character to 
make the hearers shudder. The victim struggled less violently; he 
no longer drew his weight upward like a gymnast. But he was a man 
of great vitality; his bones were heavy and thickly padded with 
flesh; therefore they broke one by one, and death came to him 
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slowly. The sea played with him maliciously, saving him repeatedly, 
only to thresh him the harder when it had tired of its sport. It was 
a long time before the restless Caribbean had reduced him to pulp, 
a spineless, boneless thing of putty which danced to the spring of 
the resilient spruce. 

They let him down finally and slid him into the oily waters over- 
side, but the breeze refused to come, and the Stella continued to 
wallow drunkenly. The sky was glittering, the pitch was oozing 
from the deck, in the distance the Haytian mountains scowled 
through the shimmer. 

Inocencio turned toward the approaching gunboat, which was 
very close by now, a rusty, ill-painted, ill-manned tub. Her blunt 
nose broke the swells into foam, from her peak depended the banner 
of the Black Republic, symbolic of the motto, “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” The captain of the Stella rolled and lit a cigarette, 
then seated himself upon the cabin roof to wait. And as he waited 
he drummed with his naked heels and smiled, for he was satisfied. 














CONTINUED DISCUSSION ON MARINE 
CORPS WAR COLLEGE’ 


By Lieut.-Cor. R. C. BerKetey, U. S. Marine Corps 


HAVE read with much interest the article by Colonel Fuller in 

the GazeTrE for December, 1916, in reference to a Marine Corps 

War College, and the various comments thereon in that issue of 
the GAZETTE. 

Inasmuch as we already have, when there are officers and men 
available, an Advance Base School at Philadelphia, I believe that 
such a school is the proper place for officers to learn the theoretical 
and practical work in connection with advance base operations, but 
I believe that we need, in addition to this school, a school to be 
founded more on the lines of the Army School of the Line. This 
school should be located with one of the expeditionary or infantry 
regiments, and through such a school the Marine Corps should be 
indoctrinated as to the proper system of infantry and field artillery 
training for expeditionary work and small wars such as our expedi- 
tions have encountered in the last few years. The officers assigned 
as students at this school should be in addition to the officers as- 
signed to regular duty with the regiment, so that the training of the 
regiment would not be interfered with by the work of the school. 
However, it is advisable that such a school should be so situated 
that the regiment may be available for practical field work of the 
school. 

I consider it highly desirable that all company officers of the 
Marine Corps should undergo a course of instruction at this school 
or have a tour of duty with a Marine Corps infantry regiment 
before being assigned to duty at the Advance Base School. How- 
ever, where it is impracticable to do this, after completing a course 
at the Advance Base School, such officers as have not had a tour of 
duty with an infantry regiment or a course at the Marine Corps 
School of the Line, should be given such an assignment as soon as 
possible. Further, no officer should be sent to the Army or Navy 
War College until he has been through both of the Marine Corps 
schools, and for such assignment only the officers of the highest 
standing at both schools should be selected. 

In addition to the two regularly established Marine Corps schoois, 


‘Contributed by Colonel Ben. H. Fuller, U. S. M. C., in December, 1916, 
GAZETTE. 
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one of which we already have, and the other which we should have 
by all means, there should be garrison schools at each post where 
there are a sufficient number of officers to constitute a class. A 
regular course should be prescribed for such schools of such a char- 
acter that it would be in the nature of a preparatory course for the 
Marine Corps School of the Line. In addition, all students of these 
garrison schools should be required to take a course in Spanish, a 
certain method to be prescribed in orders from the Major General 
Commandant. Officers qualified in Spanish should then take up 
French, and at all foreign stations at least one junior officer in 
each post should be required to take up a study of the local lan- 
guage or dialect. 

With the increased number of officers in the Army and in the 
Marine Corps it is believed that a very small percentage of Marine 
officers will have an opportunity to attend the Army schools in the 
future, which makes it all the more necessary why we should have 
our own school of the line, but the services of such officers as have 
had the experience and advantages of the Army service schools 
should be utilized to the utmost in establishing our new school, and 
the services of the graduates of our own schools should be utilized 
as instructors in our garrison schools to the greatest practicable 
extent. 

[I consider the Army and Navy War Colleges the proper seats of 
learning for officers to obtain the higher training in military and 
naval matters suitable for officers who may be called upon for the 
higher commands in time of war, but, as the work of the younger 
officers and the majority of the active work of the Marine Corps is 
small war and expeditionary work, all officers should become thor- 
oughly capable company, battalion and regimental officers before 
taking up the War College work. To acquire this capability it is 
necessary that we have a source from which the proper methods of 
training may be disseminated throughout the Corps, and I consider 
that a Marine Corps School of the Line is the proper place where 
such matters may be thoroughly studied and passed out to those 
officers of the Corps who, from various causes, are unable to attend 


the school themselves. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Inside the German Empire: In the Third Year of the War. By Herbert 
Bayard Swope. The Century Company, New York. 400 pages; 10 
illustrations. $2.00 net. 

The introduction contributed by the Hon. James W. Gerard, 
American Ambassador to the German Empire at the time covered 
by Mr. Swope in this interesting picture of the German Empire 
after more than two years of war, is evidence of the importance of 
the vital phases discussed in the book. The author was in both 
France and Germany at the outbreak of the war, and with the train- 
ing of a newspaper correspondent, was thoroughly equipped after 
months spent in Germany late in 1916, to give the reader an inside 
glimpse into the economic and military workings of Germany at 
war. 

In his introductory chapter he dismisses the prospect of imme- 
diate peace through the complete defeat of either the Allies or the 
Central Powers. The former are ready, in his view, to make 
peace on the basis of what they hope to accomplish; the latter on the 
basis of what they have done. The material progress of the Allies 
since the book was written does not, of course, enter into his cal- 
culations. He discusses in detail the German attitude as to the 
causes of the war: the German claim that they are fighting only for 
existence; their claim that the Allies are bent only on conquest; 
the German need for commercial expansion; their case against 
sritish navalism; the English blockade; the German defense of the 
Belgian invasion as dictated by the necessity of safeguarding both 
the interests of Belgium and Germany. The spread of socialism 
in the Empire; the tremendous prestige of the Kaiser; the strain 
of life in the beleagured country constitute the subject matter of 
another chapter. 

Mr. Swope found, in his residence, that the first dream of a 
super-state had been forgotten. He found instead a people sobered 
by the beginnings of a political and spiritual disintegration and by the 
vision of the conditions that will follow on peace. 

The attitude of the Germans towards the United States makes 
interesting reading. The export of munitions, our attitude on the 
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sritish blockade and other matters affecting Germany’s commercial 
interests are listed as the chief causes of complaint. 

The remarkable organization of Germany’s system of guarding 
against espionage within her borders is minutely described. Begin- 
ning from the time that a prospective visitor engages passage in a 
neutral country, it becomes more searching as he reaches the fron- 
tier, and hedges him completely after his entry. Restrictions on 
travel inside the Empire were found to be the greatest aid in the 
reduction of espionage. The methods of making travel difficult were 
reduced to a scientific formula. The regular police check up all 
strangers, the secret police follow their movements, the political 
secret service engages itself with the political activities of the 
visitor, and the military police and secret military agents cover all 
details outside the limit of the other three organizations. In one 
of Berlin’s largest hotels he was struck by the number of waiters 
who were intelligent, active and well within the military age. The 
explanation that he discovered was that they were in reality govern- 
ment agents. The subjects of Germany’s allies were shadowed as 
circumspectly as were all other visitors. 

How German husbands her food supplies, commandeers them 
and dictates the price at which they are sold is told in detail. From 
his observation it was clear that, not expecting so long a war, she 
had met the inevitable by preparing economically just as Great 
Britain was forced to prepare militarily. As to her ability to 
resist starvation the author is of the opinion that she can hold out 
for a decade on that point. 

Taking up the subject of the German army the author was im- 
pressed mainly by the universal conviction of the people that the 
army was invincible. After months of patient investigation he 
learned from governmental sources that Germany counts on calling 
to the colors yearly a minimum of 550,000 men reaching the military 
age of nineteen. As the service age then-ran from nineteen to 
forty-five and with allowance for increased mortality through in- 
creasing age, he estimates that her net military strength is 11,000,000. 
With a population of 70,000,000 this ratio of a little less than 
sixteen arm-bearers out of every one hundred population is re- 
garded by him as 20 per cent too high. From various sources the 
German General Staff with characteristic thoroughness had figured 
the following ratio in every hundred to this table: 
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Significant in the view of more recent military operations is the 
sentiment he attributes to General von Freytag—Loringhoven of 
the General Staff, which he found shared by all German generals: 


“It 1s too bad that circumstances have forced this trench 
war. In the open, with opportunity to use strategy and tactics, 
we could soon bring an end to the war.” 


In a chapter devoted to the Somme, another to Hindenburg, and 
still another to Ludendorf the writer has given an interesting ‘‘close 
up” on those subjects. One of the most engaging of all the chapters 
is devoted to Boelcke, Knight of the Air, who shot down thirty- 
eight enemy aeroplanes before he was killed in a collision with a 
German machine behind his own lines. English and French fliers 
threw flowers behind the German lines in his memory and his casket 
bore a great wreath from British prisoners. He was twenty-five 
years of age, thin, wiry and always flew alone. Outflying the enemy 
and coming into him from the rear was his method of attack. 

Separate chapters take up Belgium, Poland, Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey and the Balkans, all illuminating. 

The concluding chapter to a most interesting book is entitled 
“Leaves from a Reporter’s Note Book.” It is filled with such 
sketchy paragraphs as the following: 

“The uniforms of the German soldiers, once a subject to boast 
for their neatness and standardization, are now a pretty sorry ex- 
hibition. Wool is scarce, so all sorts of cotton combinations are 
used. Corduroys and jeans in varied colors are being made up 
for army use. To save cloth the coats of both officers and men are 
cut almost waist high, and as all the coats are made with little 
tails behind, the effect is rather striking. 


It is an uncommon thing to see a soldier who has not one or 
more service decorations. There are probably more than 400,000 
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Iron Crosses, second class, worn in Germany today—in fact the 
enormous demand has caused the silver with which the crosses are 
rimmed to go sky high in price. 


In spite of the leather shortage, the German soldier still clings 
to his boots. The bulk of the German soldiery is recruited from 
the agricultural class, which has been accustomed to boots and does 
not willingly use other footwear. 


Nothing is permitted to be carried off the battlefield as souvenirs. 
The debris is carefuly sorted over, and every article that German 
ingenuity can bring into usefulness again, is sent to the quarter- 
master’s depot. 


. 


The German’s steel trench helmet is by general consent the best 
of all. They laughed at the idea at first, but now they have taken 
it up, and they have profited by the French and English models 
they have seen. By making them last they are enabled to make them 
the best of all. They have a long curving protector over the neck, 
and have a special forehead visor which is used by observation 
officers and is proof against rifle balls. 


Cover! Cover! Cover! That is the rule of the war. That is 
why the gray-green uniforms of the German soldiery were selected. 
It blends best with the brown, yellow, and green of the fields and 
forests. Even the wicker cases in which the Germans transport their 
artillery shells are painted green. Bomb proofs are always covered 
with exactly the same foliage as is found about the places in which 
they are built. Trench parapets are never left with the fresh earth 
exposed to aeroplane scouts, but are carefully tamped down with the 
top soil, and then covered with the grasses from the surrounding 


fields. 


Preserving Books in the Tropics. 


Books painted with the following compound on their receipt in 
the Tropics, and every three to six months thereafter, are rendered 
exempt from damage by the ever present cockroach and much less 
liable to attack by wood ants and silver fish. They 
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painted all over the outside when closed and inside thoroughly at 
the seam of both front and back covers. A strip 2 to 3 inches wide 
should also be painted on the inside edges of the covers. In this 
manner, with a little trouble and trifling expense, the archives can 
be kept in good condition. 

The formula is as follows: Corrosive sublimate, 1% ounce; car- 
bolic acid, 1 ounce; methylated spirits, 2 pints. Label “Poison.” 
German Warships. Compiled by Capt. F. H. Lincoln, C. A. C., U. S. Army. 

Instructor, Department of Artillery and Land Defense, Coast Artillery 

School. Published by Journal U. S. Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va. 50 cents 

the set, singly or by number, carriage charges additional. 

The course of instruction in the Coast Artillery War Game 
places stress on the rapid and accurate indication and identification 
of targets. Captain Lincoln has devised an ingenious method of 
the identification of any type or vessel in the German Imperial Navy, 
which is as simple as it is comprehensive. It would be difficult to 
improve on his loose leaf card system which makes immediately 
available all the salient points of class, armor, and battery charac- 
teristics. 

The set consists of 69 cards printed on durable card board, each 
measuring 434 by 67¢ inches. The set stacks 134 inches high and 
weighs 26 ounces. 

Among the features of the set is a card showing the various 
flags flown by all types of German warships and merchantmen, 
divisional, seaplane and other distinguishing marks, a card covering 
losses and other general data; an index of ships by class and by 
name; and a card for each ship showing graphical representation 
of silhouette, armor, guns and other characteristics. For peace 
time study and for more detailed study in time of war, Captain 
Lincoln’s set is admirably devised. 
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BRITISH MARINES IN THE WAR 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A MACHINE GUNNER IN BELGIUM 


The first fourteen days of the war were spent training with a 
field gun at Eastney, followed by a brief visit to the nice town of 
Ostend, where we tried to look warlike before the Belgian natives 
during the four days we were there, returning to Chatham minus 
feld gun and limber, on to Gravesend, to join a machine gun sec- 
tion, and back to Chatham next day, just to give the Royal Marine 
Band plenty of practice, and get the battalion fit. Many old and 
quaint ideas we had drummed into us by gun battery experts on 
machine guns; nothing about the way to get the gun going if it 
failed to fire, nothing about the care of the gun, and as for gun 
positions they were huge mounds of earth and sand-bags which could 
be spotted a mile away. So we started with practically no real 
knowledge of modern machine gun work, but in the course of two 
years we have become what | honestly believe to be one of the finest 
machine gun sections in the British Army. We were sent to 
France about the 18th of September, 1914, and landed at Dunkirk, 
remaining billeted there for a fortnight. The French people treated 
us very well, and when we did our drill with the guns—Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Chatham all together—the inhabitants used to gather 
round and enjoy the way we worked them. Captain Barker, Lieu- 
tenant Foote, and Lieutenant Conybeare were the machine gun 
officers. Captain Barker lost his life on Gallipoli, and Lieutenant 
Foote at Antwerp. We were next sent to Cassel for three days, 
and we then had orders to entrain again. We arrived at Oudenarde 
when it was dark, having to carry our guns for a couple of miles 
our quarters for the night. Next day, as 





to an old country house 
we marched through Antwerp to the Lierre road, an officer came up 
and asked for a machine gun to go and relieve a Belgian crew. With 
Mr. Foote in charge, we were put on a motor, and we were the 
first Marines in the firing line at Lierre Canal, getting our gun po- 
sition built by the time the battalion arrived to take up their position 
on either side of us. As we commanded the road, the Germans 
brought up a field gun. A couple of rounds burst just behind us, 
but I believe their gun was put out of action, as we never had any 
more shelling in that quarter. The engineers set the houses on 
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fire at the corner of the street opposite, and blew up the small 
bridge, so that when the night set in it was a grand sight to see 
all the houses burning. About 12 that night I had my first view of 
German infantry; about half a dozen snipers rushed up the street, 
fell flat on the ground, and started sniping at our men, who answered 
them. :. 

In the morning a captain of Marines took charge of our gun, 
and he had not sat behind the gun long before he was shot through 
the shoulder. No stretcher-bearers being present, with the assist- 
ance of another private, | managed to get the captain round the 
back, so that he could crawl out of danger. The chap that helped 
me got shot in the back, and then another ome of the gun’s crew 
got hit in the foot, so that we were having a lively time of it. The 





battalion had orders to retire, and we stayed till they were en- 
trenched further back. Captain Barker, seeing that we were in 
a bad position, ordered Lieutenant Foote to take up another po- 
sition to the rear with two other guns. We got a good taste of 
shell-fire, and our color-sergeant got wounded with shrapnel and 
had to go. The enemy found us with the next shell, burying gun 
and crew with a good selection of earth. Mr. Foote thought we 
were all killed, but we turned up smiling, and took up some fresh 
positions on each side of the Lierre road. That night we had 
orders to stand by our guns, and Mr. Foote in the darkness got 
shot, and I am sorry to say died several days afterwards. 

Next day the battalion was sent to a paper works for a rest, 
and we had several hours’ sleep, after which our guns were sent to 
No. 8 Fort, and told to hold that position as long as possible, which 
we did, remaining until orders were received to put our guns and 
ammunition on a motor lorry and find our way with the rest of the 
battalion back to St. Nicholas Station. We arrived eventually in 
Ostend and back in England by October. 

Globe and Laurel. 


KING'S CADETSHIPS IN THE NAVY 


Successful candidates for entry in the navy who are the sons of ' 





officers of the Royal Navy, Royal Marines or army who have been 
killed in action or have died of wounds received in action, whether 
afloat or ashore, or have died through the destruction of their ship, v 
or have been drowned, or have suffered other violent death due 
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directly and wholly to war service, or have died of disease attribut- 
able to active service, may be appointed as King’s Cadets. 

King’s Cadets will be entitled to the following privileges in cases 
where the admiralty are of opinion that substantial help is needed 
towards the expenses of naval training: 

(1) The grant of an outfit allowance of £40 on first entry. 

(2) The remission of fees at Osborne and Dartmouth. 

(3) The remission of private allowance and tuition allowance. 

In cases where the above conditions are fulfilled by cadets, mid- 
shipmen or acting sublieutenants already in the service, the admiralty 
may, at their discretion, authorize the remission of all future pay- 
ments in respect of training fees, private allowance and tuition 
allowance. 

King’s Cadets will be eligible for compassionate allowances as 
prescribed by the regulations, but will not receive the educational 
allowance authorized by the Order in Council February 29, 1916. 

ROYAL MARINES 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick John Saunders, D. S. O., R. M. L. I, 
Commandant of the Anson Battalion of the 63d (Royal Naval) 
Division, was killed in action on November 12, aged 40. He was 
the fifth and youngest son of Mr. William Saunders, of Sydenham. 
He joined the R. M. L. I. on February 1, 1895, was appointed to 
the Powerful in 1897, and landed with the Naval Brigade in South 
Africa, 1900. He was present at the battles of Belmont, Graspan, 
Modder River and Paardeberg; was mentioned in dispatches for 
distinguished conduct at Graspan, and awarded the D. S. O. He 
became captain on May 3, 1901, and major on July 1, 1914. He was 
naval intelligence officer at Singapore, 1909-12; staff officer, R. M. 
L. I., at Chatham, 1913-15, and afterwards brigade major of the 
2d Royal Naval Division in Gallipoli. He was mentioned in General 
Monro’s dispatch for distinguished service during the evacuation. 
Colonel Saunders had commanded a battalon in France for the last 
six months. He leaves a widow and one son. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 

From the casualty lists, both official and unofficial, which had 
been appearing during the week, it was evident that the Royal Naval 
Division had been taking part in some hard fighting on one of the 
fronts. For some months past there had been occasional losses in 
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this force, indicating that it had resumed active service after the 
necessary period of rest and refitment after its arduous work in the 
Gallipoli campaign. On October 16, for example, it was officially 
announced that Maj.-Gen. Sir Archibald Paris, the G. O. C., had 
been wounded, and that Maj. E. F. Powys Sketchley, R. M. L. L, 
of his staff, had died of wounds. Between the 18th and 23d instant, 
however, the names of over ninety officers appeared in the press as 
having been killed or wounded. A large proportion of them fell on 
November 13. 

In a somewhat varied career, the Royal Naval Division has figured 
in many glorious achievements, but few, if any, shed greater luster 
on its record and on the traditions of the service from which it 
sprung than the exploits through which it has just passed on the 
Ancre. Our readers will be familiar by this time with the details 
of the manner in which the division took from the Germans that 
immensely strong section of the line, as the Times’ special corre- 
spondent described it, from below Beaumont-Hamel to the Ancre, 
and how the village of Beaucourt also fell to their magnificent 
assault. If it had no other battle honors to its credit, the work per- 
formed by the division during those days in mid-November would 
have more than justified the creation of this force. But it has now 
had over two years of fighting, including the one which was passed 
in the Dardanelles campaign. Its officers and men were the first 
British units to be landed in the peninsula, covering the work of 
demolition parties from the warships who went sent ashore to com- 
plete the destruction of the outer forts. This was two months before 
the great landing of the army, in which, of course, the naval and 
marine battalions also took part. Earlier still the division, within a 
few weeks of its constitution, had been hurriedly dispatched to Ant- 
werp in response to an urgent and bitter need for military assistance 
there, and although this desperate expedient did not achieve all that 
was hoped for, it gained valuable time and was of use in the general 
situation. It was admitted in Parliament on May 17 last that the 
division had been transferred to the War office, a course which was 
not surprising. By that time there were very few real seamen left 
in it, and hence the original idea of the force as one which could be 
called upon for naval or military service as occasion demanded had 
undergone modification. Very fittingly, however, the division was 
allowed to retain its naval name and associations when it passed 
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under military authority, and it has acted, as it were, as a representa- 
tive of the navy in the great struggle on the Somme. 

The heavy fighting in which the division was engaged during the 
week beginning on November 12 has necessarily taken a serious toll 
of casualties, and in our last two issues there have appeared the 
names of no less than fifty-nine officers killed or died of wounds. 
Of the rank and file 2,430 are officially reported killed or wounded. 
The officers who have been wounded include Lieut. Col. Bernard C. 
Freyburg, commanding the Hood Battalion, whose gallantry in lead- 
ing his men in the attack on Beaucourt after he was wounded has been 
a subject of admiration, and Lieut.-Col. Leslie Wilson, M. P., com- 
manding the Hawke Battalion. The lists of those who have lost 
their lives include many names of well-known or promising young 
officers, including Lieutenant the Hon. V. S. T. Harmsworth, the 
second son of Lord Rothermere. This young officer is stated in the 
press to have been killed while leading his men in an attack on the 
third line of German trenches. Originally a midshipman in the 
Royal Navy, from which he retired owing to gun deafness, he 
joined the naval division on its formation in 1914, and was taken 
prisoner at Antwerp, where he served as an aide-de-camp. Escaping 
from internment in Holland, he served with the division throughout 
the operations in Gallipoli. Lieut.-Com. P. S. Campbell, R. N. V. 
R., a son of Mr. J. H. Campbell, M. P., the Irish Attorney General, 
has also been killed. He was second in command of the Drake 
Battalion, of which the commandant, Lieut-Col. A. S. Tetley, R. 
M. L. I, died of wounds on November 15. Another well-known 
marine officer, Lieut.-Col. F. J. Saunders, R. M. L. I., who won the 
D. S. O. for his services in South Africa in 1900, and who was in 
command of the Anson Battalion, was killed on November 12. The 
surgeon of this battalion, Dr. C. H. Gow, R. N., was also killed on 
the following day, and also the surgeon of the Hawke Battalion, 
Dr. J. S. Ward, R. N. Yet a third battalion commander who has 
given his life is Lieut.-Col. N. O. Burge, of the Nelson Battalion. 
In due time the details of the fighting in which all these officers were 
engaged will become known, and there can be no doubt that the 
additional information will, like that concerning the previous serv- 
ices of the division, prove worthy of our naval history, which, as 
Lord Fisher told the men of his brigade over two years ago, “is 
full of glorious deeds of sailors’ brigades in every war.” It may 
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not be generally known, by the way, that, according to the Navy 
List, the division is now known officially as the “63d (Royal Naval) 
Division.” The battalions of which Lord Fisher is honorary colonel 
form the 188th Brigade; and those of which Admiral Sir Arthur 
Wilson is honorary colonel form the 189th Brigade. That of which 
Lord Beresford was appointed honorary colonel seems to have long 





since disappeared.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS 


Imagine a freshly mown field with just a few hayricks set up at 
intervals, a square of British troops waiting patiently, and in the 
center of the square five men in khaki, drawn up in line, visibly 
trembling at the knees, the brilliant sunshine turning the mud on the 
uniforms into bright yellow patches. 

A car arrives, everyone stiffens as the general goes to meet it, and 
the brigadier calls us to the “Slope.” The general makes the washout 
sign, and the brigade stands easy. The great man has not come, 
much to the relief of the five, which is, however, short-lived, as over 
the sky-line appear several horsemen, one of whom, as they draw 
nearer, is seen to be carrying a lance with a pennant; the great man 
has arrived. 

The general salutes him, and he advances towards the square, 
receiving the “Present,” while a scratch band plays “Rule, Britannia:” 
The speech delivered is somewhat as follows: 

“You will have an opportunity of going through the 
ordeal that the fire men in front are about to go through, but 
whether that opportunity will be seen by competent authority 
or not is the fortune of war. It is a unique experience, prob- 
ably unprecedented, that gallantry medals won in Turkey 
should be presented in France.” 

After the presentation, he told the five men to go to the saluting 
base, and said when the brigades went by they would not salute him 
but them—an honor well due to them.—Globe and Laurel. 

HONORS AND REWARDS 

The following honors, awards, etc., from the London Gazette, 
dated January 1, 1917, are notified for information: 

To be Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the Third 
Class, or Companion, of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath— 
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Col. (temporary brigadier general) H. S. N. White, M. V. O., R. M. 
L,. I. 

To be Additional Member of the Third Class, or Companion, of 
the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George— 
Lieut.-Col. G. R. Poole, R. M. A. 

To be a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, in recog- 
nition of his services in the Battle of Jutland—Capt. Harold Blount, 
R. M. A. Performed excellent service as officer of “Q” turret on 
May 31, as well as in the action off Heligoland in August, 1914, and 
at the Dogger Bank in January, 1915. 

To receive the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal for service in the 
Battle of Jutland—No. R. M. A./4980, Color-Sergt. Abraham 
Spooner, R. M. A., second in command of the Marine Detachment 
of H. M.S. Warrior. After his guns were no longer required, he 
showed the greatest gallantry and initiative in rescuing wounded in 
dense smoke and gas fumes from marines’ mess deck. 

To receive the Distinguished Service Medal for services in the 
Battle of Jutland—No. Po./10345, Color-Sergt. L. D. Roberts, R. 
M. L. I.; No. R. M. A./8139, Sergt. H. R. Lucas, R. M. A.; No. 
R. M. B./1240, Musician A. G. S. Flippence, R. M. 

Commended for their services in the Battle of Jutland—No. 
Po./9469, Corpl. Alfred Phipps, R. M. L. I.; No. R. M. A./11678, 
Gunner Charles Beard, R. M. A. 

For distinguished service in the field, awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order—Maj. R. H. Darwall, R. M. L. I., attached Egyptian 
Army; Lieut.-Col. Gilbert Drage, R. M. L. I. (retired), Hereford- 
shire Regiment; Capt. (temporary major) C. E. C. Eagles, R. M. 
L.. I.; Temporary Lieut.-Col. G. B. Harrison, R. M.; Capt. (tem- 
porary major) C. F. Jerram, R. M. L. I.; Temporary Capt. W. R. 
Ledgard, R. M.; Maj. F. W. Lumsden, R. M. A.; Maj. H. F. Mont- 
gomery, R. M. L. I.; Maj. and Brevet Lieut.-Col. (temporary lieu- 
tenant-colonel) A. G. B. Urmston, R. M. L. I. (retired). 

To be awarded the Military Cross—Temporary Lieut. B. C. V. 
Weeks, R. M. 

Awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Deal/5/3080 Serg.- 
Maj. H. Evans, Medical Unit;R. M. A./6490 (R. F. R./B/516) 
Actg. Bombr. W. Pike, R. M. A.; R. M. A./5099 Actg. Bty.-Serg.- 
Maj. S. G. Dacombe, R. M. A.; R. M. A./5913 Sergt. W. Guest. 
R. M. A. 
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DESERTER—CHAPLAIN—COMBATANT 

Particulars of the late Capt. W. M. Benton, formerly curate- 
in-charge of Bearsted, show that his death was the result of wounds 
received while attempting to rescue a wounded man trying to crawl 
back from near the German trenches. He was returning with the 
man on his back when snipers fired at them, killing the man and 
wounding Captain Benton below the knee on the right leg, and 
also on the left arm. He managed to crawl into a shell hole, where 
he remained for two days. When he was brought to the dressing 
station it was found necessary to amputate his leg. After two 
operations he died. 

His commanding officer wrote: “I consider him the gallantest 
gentleman in the world. He went forward at my orders to try and 
reorganize an attack that had failed, and in endeavoring to save a 
comrade who was wounded near the German trenches, they were 
both hit by snipers. He was hit at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
was brought in the day afterwards. I have known him only for 
four weeks; but I have come almost to worship him for what he 
is, and that is, the finest and manliest man I ever have known.” 

Captain Benton enlisted in the R. M. A. and deserted, going to 
Robben Island as a painter. During his stay there he was persuaded 
by Father Engleheart, the chaplain in charge of the leper colony, 
to give himself up, which he did, and, after receiving a full pardon, 
took orders. 

He went to France in September, 1914, as a chaplain, but re- 
signed in January, 1915, owing to having killed a German whilst 
in the trenches, during a night attack, and on coming home obtained 
leave to join up as a combatant. 

He was a very fine cricketer, and extremely popular with all 


ranks while at Eastney. 





We regret to have to record the death of the late Tempy. Cap. 
A. W. Staughton, R. M., which occurred in France on the 26th 
December, 1916, from wounds received in action. He served for 
20 years in the Royal Marines, and was promoted to the rank of 
Acting Sergeant-Major on the 20th September, 1914, for service in 
the Royal Marine Brigade, with which force he took part in the 
operations at Dunkirk, Cassel, Antwerp and Gallipoli, and was 
granted a commission as Tempy. Lieutenant on 13th May, 1915. 
He also took part in the expedition for the relief of Peking in 1900, 
being wounded in the action at Tientsin. 
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ANZAC 


“Let go!” shouted the skipper of the picket boat, and our cut- 
ters, loaded to the gunwhale with men of the Chatham Battalion, 
Royal Marines, were cast off, leaving a pull of about a quarter of 
a mile in semi-darkness, with plenty of stray bullets striking the 
water about us. In marching order, it was rather hard work, so 
that we were glad when we were hailed from the rough pier, and 
disembarked. 

A slight rain was falling as we landed. We were met by Mr. 
Curtin, our machine-gun officer, and formed up in guns’ crews, 
remaining for about an hour to await orders. When the order came 
for the battalion to move we started off in the darkness with guns 
and ammunition, slipping and sliding for nearly a mile, and then 
we found we had been led the wrong way, so back we went for 
200 yards, turning up a gully, tired out, but sticking it very well. 
At last the bottom of one of the hills, where we had to take our 
guns, was reached, and we halted while Mr. Curtin ascertained 
our positions. It was a severe climb at first, a steep rise of a 
hundred feet, pushing the guns and ammunition up, flat on our 
stomachs, until we reached our objective. Hot work, but our 
parson assisted us that night; perhaps he does not remember it, 
but I do, and so many thanks to him. He is still sticking to the 
battalion, and knows all his old comrades, and often has a yarn 
with us on old times. 

Picture 70 or 80 men, perched half-way up a hillside, no officers 
with them, in pitch darkness, plenty of bullets flying around, and 
you will realize the machine-gun section’s plight. After waiting 
some time, the Adjutant and Sergeant-Major Hayward took two 
of us to find Mr. Curtin and Corporal Watts, who had gone with 
Mr. Curtin to find the positions. After proceeding through a lot 
of bushes and climbing more of the sandy side of the hill, we had 
the satisfaction of hearing Mr. Curtin’s voice challenging us, and 
on Mr. Richards replying, we were told to crawl up to him, as the 
place was on top of the hill, and plenty of snipers’ bullets were 
buzzing over. We were sent back to the guns’ crews, and had 
to guide them to their different positions, a very dangerous one 
being Sergeant Wilson’s. Sergeant Oakey’s crew kept in the place 
where we had first arrived, for the purpose of supplying water and 
provisions to the other guns. The night passed without much 
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happening, and so did the next forenoon, but in the afternoon 
I was making tea in the gully, when we saw Signalman (Private) 
Hughes semaphoring for help. Everyone dropped the different 
jobs they were doing and rushed up the hill, fixing their bayonets 
as they did so. What a sight it was! Just like a cinema show, 
men falling down the hillside wounded and killed by dozens. 

As I reached the top of the hill Captain Hatton passed me, being 
carried down the hill in a dying condition. He died soon after- 
wards—a brave officer, who knew no fear. I found myself be- 
tween Colour Sergeant Ripley and Colour Sergeant Willing, and we 
kept on firing over the top of the crest at the Turks, who were 
attacking in force, our rifles, as they got too hot to hold, being given 
to the men behind, and they handed us others, which were cooler. 
Man after man fell that afternoon, and their places were always 
filled by old and young Marines alike. Both Colour Sergeants 
Willing and Ripley got wounded in that skirmish. 

We repulsed the enemy, and had a spell off for a few hours, 
which we utilized in getting ammunition and food to the guns’ 
crews, and managed to get a little sleep. The next afternoon was 
the same, but we did not lose so many men as the day before. We 
moved back that night, and through the early hours of the morn- 
ing the “Nelson” Battalion tried to storm a strong Turkish position, 
but suffered terrible losses, and our battalion went to their support. 

One of the Turks’ machine guns caught Captain Richards, 
Lieutenant Grinley, Lieutenant Thornley, and a party of our men, 
killing or wounding practically every one of them. Our gun under 
Sergeants Deane and Oakley was ordered to take their place up 
there, and had the pleasure of putting the Turks’ gun out of action, 
with the loss of one of the crew killed and several wounded, one 
being Corporal Weeving. 

The ammunition numbers laid out a waterproof sheet under 
the gun position and filled the belts as fast as they were emptied. 
How those snipers enjoyed themselves in that fortnight! If you 
made a drop of tea you were sniped at. It did not matter where 
you went, they were almost sure to find you; so that it was often 
the case that the wounded could not be moved along the gully until 
it was dark. It was pitiful to see chums lying there on stretchers 
in a boiling sun, smothered in flies, and not able to help them. The 
days went and life was a nightmare. One night, after I had gotten 
the food and water up to one of the guns, an Australian officer 
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asked me and two of my party if we could get one of his men down 
below who had laid up there with a shattered leg for thirty-six hours. 
My chums got each side of him, and laid flat on their backs, and 
I got both feet under his armpits. When I said “Let go,” we all 
four slid down the hillside, and when we got to the bushes we 
carried him through them, put him on a stretcher, and I believe 
he was aboard a hospital ship the same night. The battalion by 
now had been reduced to about half its strength, and that made 
plenty of work. The Anzacs worked with us and were always 
full of pluck and go. The helmets we had when we landed were 
soon got rid of, as they made such a good target, and we all wore 
the soft felt hats of the Australian pattern. 

One forenoon the guns’ crews wanted water badly, and volun- 
teers were asked for to take the cans up the hill to them. Two 
of us took a can each, the cans being petrol tins, bright like a looking 
glass when the sun was on them. We started on our journey in 
the forenoon, and, lying flat on our stomachs, we pushed the cans 
in front of us up the sandy hillside. Being broad daylight, the 
snipers spotted us, and every yard we took a bullet would shift the 
sand in our eyes. What a long distance 200 yards seemed then! 
I kept wondering where we would get hit. At last we arrived at 
the top and shouted to the crew. Lying at the top was a stretcher, 
and on it was Mr. Curtin, who had been sniped off, which was a 
great shock to me. One of the crew came through the opening, 
and I gave him both cans of water, and then both of us rolled 
down the hill as fast as we could go. On Wednesday night we 
had orders to take the guns to the beach, where lighters took us off, 
and we found ourselves aboard the Cawdor Castle about 2 a. m. 
She left soon afterwards for Cape Helles, where we were to do 
eight months’ warfare before we evacuated.—Globe and Laurel. 
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The Curtiss machines have been foremost in the aviation field 
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The Allen Dense Air Ice Machine 


was introduced in the U. S. Navy in 1885 in competition 
with chemical machines, when the building of the new navy 
had commenced. 

IT WON OUT AND IS STILL 

THE ONE MOST RELIED ON 


More than 200 are at daily work on the naval vessels. Three 
hundred are employed on vessels in tropical service. 


H. B. ROELKER 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Peaches Pepper Mangoes 


The No. 4 jar contains enough to serve four persons 


Just the thing to add zest to the meal. Try them 


PACKED IN SEALED Made by 
SANITARY JARS FOR MRS. E. G. KIDD, Inc. 
TABLE SERVICE Richmond, Virginia 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. 








South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 25 Victoria Street, London 


Naval, Field and Coast Defence 


GUNS and MOUNTS 


ARMOR PLATE TURRETS PROJECTILES 
FUZES CARTRIDGE CASES CASTINGS 
FORGINGS SHAFTING RAILS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Field Artillery 


ITTIAL’ Caissons Limbers Ammunition 


and All Access¢ TIE Ss 
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ROYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA MAIL 


(Koninklijke West-Indische Maildienst) 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SAILINGS 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK And 


Cape Haitien, Port de Paix, Gonaives, St. 
Marc, Port-au-Prince, Miragoane, Petit 
Goave, Jeremie, Aux Cayes, Aquin, 
Jacmel, Curacao, Porto Cabello, La 
Guaira, Guanta (temporarily discon- 
tinued), Cumana, Carupano, Trinidad 


and Paramaribo. 


For Freight and Passenger Rates, Etc., Apply to 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO. 


8-10 Bridge Street, - New York, N. Y. 
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HOTEL POWHATAN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of the new addition 


PENN. AVE., 18th & H STREETS N. W. 
Most attractively located Hotel in Washington 
New and absolutely fire-proof 
Only one block from War, State and Navy Building and the 
Navy Annex Building 
Three blocks from the Army and Navy Club 
25 per-cent discount on Room Rates to “Service” Folk 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 


Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 


IA rst P Mar 
‘\ n » | 


EK. C. OWEN, Manager 
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NEW YORK SALEFSROOMS 
03 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. RED BANK, N. J. 








USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


more NITRO POWDER _— ” ‘ 


Trade Mark Registered) 
r (Springfield) Rifles, Re ers and Fire- 
i 1-] powder, includ 
ue and Ose eta yuling and 
it id ting. 
V ve al yu 
ts th 
) if 
U.S. Rife Tear ind at Buer Ayres, Argentine, Matches. N 
( 1) ons ee er thout it 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers and at Post Exchanges 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
STATION O, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 











EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE FOR HEAVY HAULING ON 
ANY SOIL axD IN ANY Coes 





THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CQ., INC. 
PEORIA, ILL. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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du PONT SMOKELESS RIFLE 
POWDERS 








For Modern High Power Rifles 
Military Rifle Powder No. 10 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 15 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 16 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 18 
Military Rifle Powder No. 20 
Military Rifle Powder No. 21 


For Reduced Loads in Modern Cartridges or 
Service Loads in Black Powder Cartridges 


du Pont No. 1 Rifle Smokeless 
Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75 
Sporting Rifle Powder No SO 


Schuetzen Smokeless 


For Revolvers and Automatic Pistols 


du Pont Pistol Powder No. 3 








WHICH AND HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU USE? 
ASK US 
Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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